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Give Her Her Sails Once More! 


4 NHE cover of this week’s Outlook 
shows the Constitution (Old 
Ironsides) at her dock in 

Charlestown. It is a pleasure to report 
that this splendid relic of the old Navy 
is to be reconditioned with funds raised 
by the school-children of America. Our 
contemporary the “Scientific American” 
tells us that the one-half-million-dollar 
fund for the saving of the Constitution is 
on the highroad to success. 

On a water-line of 172 feet the Con- 
stitution, as originally rigged, lifted her 
main-truck over 200 feet above the sea. 
Her bowsprit, jibboom, and flying jib- 
boom reached over 100 feet beyond the 
stem, her spanker and ringtail booms ex- 


tended 50.feet beyond the taffrail. The , 


“Scientific American” happily suggests 
that the reborn Constitution be put back 
on the active Navy list again as a train- 
ing ship. What a joy it would be to see 
the Constitution again with her towering 
cloud. of canvas! 


The Electrical Generation 


_— the interesting responses which 
I have come to The Outlook in reply 
to its appeal for a list of ten objects to 
be ‘included in-a museum of modern 
archeology * are two from high schools 
in Oyster Bay, Long Island, and Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia. In these schools 
the teachers of current events called 
upon their pupils to answer The 
Outlook’s questions. The classes in- 
volved contained some sixty pupils. 

Weighing the answers of these pupils 
in accordance with the importance which 
they placed upon their selections, we find 
that they consider the following objects 
as the most significant contributions of 
our generation to civilization. Ten points 
were given for first choice, nine for sec- 
ond, and so on down the line. 

Radio, 416; telephone, 386; airplanes, 
318; automobiles, 315; road construc- 
tion, 276; electrical appliances, 215; ship 
models, 211; railroad equipment, 171; 
models Of buildings, 121; wireless, 111; 
Printing-press, 109; current books, 93; 


mesma 


*See editorials in our i P 
and April 98 as in our issues of April 21 


airships, 86; musical instruments, 57; 
motion pictures, 55; telegraph, 50; and 
tools, 49. 

Some of*the items on this list perhaps 
deserve a word of explanation. In the 
total ascribed to steamship models 42 
points specifically belong to battleships 
and 45 to submarines. Under the gen- 
eral title “electrical appliances” 56 points 
were given to electric lights. Possibly 
many of the 111 points ‘listed under 
“wireless” belong in the classification 
“radio.” Some of our school friends 
were not particularly exact in their cate- 
gories. 

In looking through the list, it is at 
once obvious how tremendous a place in 
the mind of the younger generation is 
occupied by electricity. When motion 
pictures are ranked lower .than current 
books and musical ‘instruments, it begins 
to look as though the younger generation 
is not quite so flippantly minded as some 
have supposed. 

Alphabetically arranged, the replies in- 
cluded the following subjects in addition 
to those mentioned: Anesthetics, anti- 
toxins, bicycles, cablegram pictures, 
canned food, clothes, dirigibles, disk 
plows, dynamos, educational exhibits, 
engineering projects, jewelry, legal sys- 
tems, machine guns, newspapers, paint- 
ings, phonographs, radium, refrigerators, 
serums, steam-engines, telescopes, trolley 
cars, turbo-generators, typewriters, weap- 
ons, and X-ray apparatus. 


Professors vs. Mankind 


A COMMITTEF of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors has 
drawn -up a striking indictment of the 
game of football which contains most of 
the familiar charges against this much- 
discussed activity. Distortion of values, 
destruction of interest in academic pres- 
tige, encouragement of drinking and 
gambling, are some of the things for 
which football is held responsible. The 


only remedies offered are the suggestions 
that students be limited to one year’s 
play in the course of their college career 
and that the number of games with out- 
side institutions be radically reduced. 

It is possible that some of the indict- 





ments drawn against football ough to 


have a broader target. The adul.on o} 
physical achievement, hysteri 
asm, misplaced emphasis. aad unbal 


ai enthusi 


syund in almost 
Perhaps 


anced rewards are to be 
every phase of huma’s activity. 
it is not football that should be put on 
trial, but the human race. 


An Arctic Expedition 
that.is Different 
wig primary purpose of a polar expe- 

dition is, as a rule, geographical ex- 
ploration. Most of the numerous Arctic 
ventures now in progress or scheduled for 
the present year are concerned almost 
entirely with filling up gaps in the map; 
especially the vast lacuna north of Beau- 
fort Sea, which has so long tantalized 
geographers. One, however, has a to- 
tally different object in view. 

A generation ago the Austrian explorer 
Weyprecht urged the importance of es- 
tablishing stations in the polar regions 
for carrying out a program of physical 
observations. Though he did not live to 
see his idea put into execution, it was _ 
splendidly realized just after his death in 
the International Polar Expeditions of 
1882-3, when ten nations joined forces 
in maintaining a chain of meteorological 
and magnetic stations around the Arctic 
Circle. The University of Michigan Ex- 
pedition, which is to go north this sum- 
mer under the leadership of Professor 
W. H. Hobbs, will be a more concen- 
trated effort of similar character. For 
years Professor Hobbs has been advo- 
cating a study of the winds over the 
great Greenland ice cap, in which he sees 
a clue to some of the weather mysteries 
of the north temperate zone. These 
winds are said to take the form of inter- 
mittent blizzards rushing furiously down- 
ward and outward from the center of the 
continental glacier. They are similar in 
character and origin to the Antarctic 
blasts that led Sir Douglas Mawson to 
call Adélie Land “the Home of the Bliz- 
zard.” Their importance is more than 
local, because they form a link in the 
general circulation of the atmosphere be- 
tween the north polar area and the equa- 
tor, and, according to Hobbs, thev have 
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The proposed stations in Greenland for the study of Arctic winds. 


The map also 


shows some of the previous lines of exploration of the Greenland ice cap 


a great deal to do with giving vigor to 
the cyclonic storms that travel across the 
North Atlantic. Their investigation will 
be the chief task of the forthcoming ex- 
pedition. 

The party of about twenty is expected 
to leave the United States late in June or 
early in July and make its headquarters 
in the Holstensborg District of Green- 
land, on the east side of Davis Strait. 
Four meteorological stations are to be es- 
tablished in this vicinity and operated for 
a period of fifteen months. Besides the 
station at the main base, on the coast, 
there will be one near the inner edge of 
the fringe of land outside the ice cap; 
another on the windy upper slope of the 
ice cap; and a third farther in upon the 
ice plateau, where the winds are gener- 
ally light. Two stations will be continu- 
ously occupied, while the other two will 
be visited at fortnightly intervals for the 
purpose of resetting the self-recording in- 
struments. The stations will be equipped 
with radio. Last year three meteorologi- 
cal stations maintained by the Danish 
Government in Greenland began re- 
porting their observations regularly by 
radio for incorporation in the European 


weather maps, and presumably the tem- 
porary stations of the Michigan expedi- 
tion will do likewise. 

A secondary task of the expedition 
will be the study of ice and icebergs. An 
attempt will be made to measure the 
depth of the ice cap at various places by 
a new acoustic method. The chief 
breeding-ground of North Atlantic ice- 
bergs lies near where the party is to be 
located. 

Altogether quite a contrast to the 
dash-for-the-pole style of Arctic explo- 
ration. 


Newspapers and Postal Rates 


A" the recent meeting of the American 

Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
in New York, embracing some five hun- 
dred daily sheets, Chairman J. D. Bar- 
num of the Postal Committee presented 
a resolution calling upon the Government 
to reduce second-class rates as much as 
might be consistent with fairness in the 
interest of the wider dissemination of 
publications carrying intelligence. He 
asked for a “bundle rate” on the line of 
the parcel post, which would be of espe- 
cial value to dailies. 





One of the inexplicable mysteries 
about the Post Office Department is its 
persistent hostility to second-class mat- 
ter. Chairman Barnum pointed out that 
the rate charged newspapers under the 
present zone system is far in excess of 
that paid to other forms of transporta- 
tion, while the rural delivery, which now 
costs close to $100,000,000 annually, 
could easily carry four times as much 
matter as it now does. 

This is true, but the Department, with 
unrelenting persistence, refuses not only 
to make reasonable rates, but declines to 
increase its efficiency. Papers are thrust 
aside and carelessly handled. Indeed, 
the whole attitude is one of contempt. 
This can only be credited to the bureau- 
cracy which controls it, and which for 
twenty years has grown increasingly hos- 
tile to the daily and periodical press. 


After the Wet-Dry Battle 


HE hearings on the “wet” bills, now 
concluded, have been beneficial. 
The people of the country undoubtedly 
have now a clearer conception than they 
had before of several things—of the 
strong points of enforcement and its 
benefits, of the weak points of enforce- 
ment and its dangers, of what the friends 
of enforcement need in- order to achieve 
a more complete success, of what the 
“wets” really mean by their demand for 
modification. , 

It was the “wets” who demanded the 
hearings. Originally the “dry” organiza- 
tion opposed the plan. Even the sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee had at first thought nothing could 
be accomplished by open hearings except 
to afford a vehicle for “wet” propaganda. 
but finally yielded to the demands. Then 
the “dry” organization withdrew -its ob- 
jection. 

Extremists on both sides have been 
disappointed. There has been plenty of 
‘wet” propaganda and a great abundance 
of “dry”, opinion, but evidence has been 
sparse. Such evidence as there has been 
on the “wet” side has been testimony in 
support of what needed no proof—that 
the violation of the prohibitory law has 
been widespread and in some regions 
scandalous; but it*has failed to show 
that, even where most outrageous, viola- 
tion has equaled or even approached the 
lawlessness of what was before prohibi- 
tion a legalized liquor trade. Such evi- 
dence, on the other hand, as the “drys” 
have produced has been in the nature of 





























Those pampered animals 


(Much Ado About Nothing, Act IV, Scene 1) 











Cargill in the St. Joseph Cazette Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch 
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Whichever way she jumps, she’s going to have 
lots of company 
l'rom Mrs, William Mitchelhill, St. Joseph, Mo. From Lucile Blair, Columbus, Ohio 


This will probably be the verdict 


Craig Fox in the Rochester Herald Dorman H. Smith in the Salina Journal 
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testimony, sometimes supported by fig- 
ures, to show that prohibition has had 
certain beneficial results and that in cer- 
tain places there has been a high degree 
of law enforcement; but it has not been 


such as to justify complacence with pres- ° 


ent conditions. 


Propaganda and Opinion 


\ peer can hardly be any doubt re- 

maining that the purpose of the 
“wets” is not legalization of a beer “non- 
intoxicating in fact,” but gradual and 
piecemeal weakening of the law until 
liquovs intoxicating in fact may be legally 
obtained by any who want them. This, 
of course, is not the conscious purpose of 
all those who favor modification of the 
Volstead Law, not even of all the wit- 
nesses who appeared to testify in favor 
of modification; but that it is the con- 
scious purpose of those who are leading 
the fight for modification or repeal was 
clearly enough stated by Colonel Julian 
Codman, who conducted the case for the 
“wets.” Take two or three sentences 
from his summing up at the end of the 
hearings—take them as given in the daily 
press, possibly not entirely accurate but 
sufficiently so that Colonel Codman has 
not denied them: 

“The plain fact is that millions of the 
citizens of these United States... intend 
to live their own private lives in their 
own way, to eat what they please and to 
drink what they can afford. They do 
not intend to be deterred from the grati- 
fication of these eminently reasonable 
desires because fanatics rave or because 
cowardly legislatures pass foolish laws.” 
“We must attempt step by step to cor- 
rect the evils which these madmen have 
brought upon us, and, while I do not be- 
lieve that this bill will be a panacea,” etc. 

The bill to which Colonel Codman re- 
ferred at that time is the one which 
would provide that a liquor, to be illegal, 
must be intoxicating in fact. By the 
time the hearings approached the end the 
“wets” apparently had abandoned all 
their other bills to concentrate upon the 
attempt to get into the law a phrase 
which would avoid any definite limit of 
alcoholic content. 

The beautiful and easy indefiniteness 
of such a phrase was revealed when Sen- 
ator Reed, arguing with General Andrews 
on the stand, turned from a defense of 
2.75 per cent beer to the statement that 
12 or 14 per cent wine would not be 
intoxicating. 

This, however, was one of the least 


glaring of Senator Reed’s revelations. He 
proved himself utterly futile in his at- 
tempt to put words into the mouths of 
opposition witnesses, but he left little un- 
disclosed of what was in his own mind. 

General Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge of 
prohibition enforcement, was four times 
on the stand. The manner in which he 
deported himself did much to establish 
the fact of his capacity for his task. He 
conveyed the impression .of complete 
frankness. His statements were clear 
and should not have been misinterpreted. 
If they were misinterpreted by persons 
on both sides, it was mainly because 
those persons were not at the moment in 
a frame of mind for exercising unbiased 
judgment. 

The effect of the hearings on the pub- 
lic is therefore likely to be good. The 
effect upon legislation is quite likely to 
be nothing. Certainly the “wet” bills are 
not any nearer enactment. If any pend- 
ing bills have a better prospect as the 
result of the hearings, they are those 
which General Andrews advocates for 
putting more and sharper teeth into the 
Prohibition Law. 


A Border Patrol Wanted 


A BORDER patrol of from 12,000 to 

15,000 men will be necessary in 
order to enforce prohibition when the 
illegal diversion of alcohol has been 
stopped. This statement was made by 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury An- 
drews before the Judiciary Committee of 
the House, which conducted hearings on 
the Hudson Border Patrol Bill while the 
Senate sub-committee was hearing testi- 
mony and opinions concerning the vari- 
ous ‘‘wet”’ measures. 

General Andrews had testified in the 
hearings on the “wet” bills that smug- 
gling across the border is not one of the 
largest sources of bootleg liquor in the 
United States, but he told the House 
Judiciary Committee that it will become 
so as soon as the diversion of alcohol 
into beverage channels is stopped. This 
would indicate that General Andrews ex- 
pects genuinely to plug the leaks from 
the alcohol plants. When that is done, 
he said, “we think we will have the 
liquor situation within the country well 
under control.” But, he continued, “it 
will count for little if we cannot protect 
the borders.” 

The Border Patrol Bill was introduced 
by Representative Hudson, of Michigan, 
Chairman of the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic 
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Committee and representative of a dis- 
trict where transborder violations are, 
perhaps, at their worst. The Detroit and 
St. Clair Rivers, in the neighborhood of 
the city of Detroit, afford exceptional 
opportunities for the smuggling, not alone 
of liquors, but of dutiable goods, and 
even of aliens who cannot get in through 
the ports. 

The border patrol, if the bill authoriz- 
ing it is passed, will have the duty of en- 
forcing, not alone the Prohibition Law, 
but the Tariff Law. Presumably, it 
would turn into the Treasury enough 
money from duties collected to go a con- 
siderable way toward paying the cost of 
maintaining the patrol. Assistant Secre- 
tary Andrews has charge of customs as 
well as of prohibition. Presumably, too, 
a co-operative arrangement would be 
made between the Treasury Department 
and the Department of Labor by which 
the border patrol would be used in the 
apprehension of aliens trying to enter the 
country in violation of the immigration 
laws. 


Treaties Without Law Are Dead 


i the list of bills already pending for 

facilitating enforcement of prohibi- 
tion one certainly and two probably will 
be drawn as the result of recent court 
decisions. The one which is certain to 
be presented to Congress will be an en- 
abling act for giving effect to the treaties 
extending the right of search and seizure 
of liquor-laden vessels beyond the old 
three-mile limit. The one that probably 
will be presented will be in the nature of 
an amendment to the Volstead Act plac- 
ing alcohol permits on a yearly rather 
than a continuing basis. 

The two decisions which appear to 
make such enactments necessary were 
handed down in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the circuit including New 
York. One was in a libel case against 
the steamer Sagatind, of Norwegian reg- 
istry, seized several months ago sixteen 
miles off the coast. The Court held that, 
while the treaties are in proper form and 
were properly ratified, Congress has en- 
acted no law by which the Government 
of the United States has its own consent 
to such seizures. 

This decision is heralded as bringing 
“Rum Row” back to the old line three 
miles offshore. The decision, however, 
is not final. The Supreme Court of the 
United States may reverse it. But mean- 
while the motley fleet of rum-runners, 
acting under the temporary immunity of 
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Hygrometer devised by the United States Forest Service for showing the amount of 


the existing decision, may move close in- 
shore and succeed in landing considerable 
quantities of contraband of conviviality 
in New York and other coast cities. In 
any event, the passage of an enabling act 
is regarded as desirable, and the office of 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury An- 
drews is said to be moving to perfect it. 

The other decision came in the action 
of William J. Higgins & Co., alcohol de- 
naturers of New York, to force restora- 
tion of their permit, which was revoked 
and a new one refused on January 1. 
The Court held that, while the evidence 
against the Higgins company warranted 
revocation, the proper procedure for re- 
voking a permit is by judicial hearing by 
the prohibition administrator, as pro- 
vided in the Volstead Act. 

Thirteen denaturers and 250 manufac- 
turers of products in which denatured 
alcohol is used lost their permits at the 
same time that William J. Higgins & Co. 
lost theirs. All of these are restored if 
the decision of the Court stands. A re- 
hearing has been granted, however. It is 
estimated that the time necessary for 
judicial hearings in these 263 cases would 
exceed two years. 


Radio Confusion Worse 
Confounded 


“Nf opopy has authority,” said Secre- 

tary of Commerce Hoover in dis- 
cussing the court decision.in the Zenith 
Radio Corporation case, “to protect the 
listening public against utter chaos in the 
service upon which it has come to rely.” 
Continuing, he said that if stations are 
to select their own wave-lengths and time 
for broadcasting, considering only their 
own advantage, effective public service 


Measuring Fire Danger in the Forest 


will be at an end. He made it clear that 
the Zenith decision affects not broadcast- 
ing alone but amateurs, point to point, 
transoceanic and other wireless services. 

The importance of radio broadcasting 
is probably overestimated by the Ameri- 
can public just at this time. But the 
importance of wireless telegraphy, par- 
ticularly as it applies to navigation and 
transoceanic communication, is not over- 
estimated. Impotence resulting from 
confusion in that field would be disas- 
trous. And, certainly, there is danger of 
confusion when all authority to regulate 
is set aside. 

Secretary Hoover believes that the 
White Bill, if it were a law, would meet 
the requirements. There are objection- 
able features in that bill, but it is incom- 
parably better than the present law, en- 
acted in 1912, when even wireless teleg- 
raphy was hardly more than a theory 
and when wireless telephony was a 
dream. The White Bill was passed in 
the House early in the session. The 
Senate, with due regard to its traditional 
dignity, could have passed the bill within 
a week after it came from the House. 

The public has forgiven the Senate 
many things. But the public is likely to 
be quite resentful of the unnecessary jar 
to its ear-drums as the result of endless 
interference. Besides, the Senate may 
have shipwreck and drowned men to an- 
swer for if it delays longer in the per- 
formance of a simple task. 


Coping With “ Fire Weather ” 
“i what way is the light parted, 
which scattereth the east wind 


upon the earth?” 
The question and the investigation of 


moisture in the forest litter 


it are as old as Job, but only during the 
past twelve years has the United States 
Government paid out money to further 
the search for the fact. Next year the 
ages-old question will cost the Govern- 
ment $20,000 more than it has cost in 
any year before. That sum has been 
added in the Agricultural Appropriation 
Act to the amount available to the 
Weather Bureau for safeguarding the 
forests against fire weather—in short, for 
telling the custodians of the forests when 
the east wind is going to blow. 

For the east wind withers and sears 
our Western mountains and slopes and 
coast to-day as it withered and seared 
the land of Uz while the seven sons and 
three daughters of Job still disported 
themselves and while yet the three thou- 
sand camels and the five hundred yoke 
of oxen browsed the scanty herbage. 
When the wind blows from the desert 
across the high mountains to the sea, the 
forests become tinder-boxes and the 
lighting of a cigarette is likely to set the 
world aflame. 

What the Forest Service and the other 
guardians wanted to know was when the 
east wind would blow—wanted to know 
far enough in advance to make prepara- 
tion for it, to shut down logging opera- 
tions, stop the burning of slash and 
débris, put the fire-fighting units on 
guard and deploy them to the best ad- 
vantage. So the Weather Bureau pre- 
pared to find out. First, it enlisted the 
co-operation of the Canadian Meteoro- 
logical Service in extending the daily 
weather map to the northward. Fire- 
weather warnings were originally issued 
only from Portland and San Francisco, 
but they have been extended until they 
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cover now all the forested regions of the 
country. 

What is expected of the Weather Bu- 
reau is that it will warn the Forest Ser- 
vice and others of the coming of the 
east wind. Action following the warning 
ought to be for the Forest Service and 
the other guardians of woodlands. Still, 
the old tendency to claim credit to the 
limit is in the hearts of men, even of 
Weather Bureau men. One of them says, 
discussing this fire-weather-warning busi- 
ness, “Not long ago a good-sized blaze 
in the Olympic National Forest, in 
Washington, was put out by a drifting 
fog.” 

Probably Job knew, when he asked the 
famous question about the east wind, 
that wet wood will not burn without 
coaxing. 


National Origins 


i he is not generally known that the 
United States will discontinue after 
this year the plan of restricting immigra- 
tion by country of birth and will next 
year, and permanently thereafter, limit 
the annual inflow of foreigners to 150,- 
000 flat, to be prorated upon a basis of 
ancestry or national origin of the inhabi- 
tants of continental United States by the 
Census of 1920. This amendment was 
tacked on the Johnson Bill, now in oper- 
ation and better known as the Two Per 
Centum Limit Law, by Senator David A. 
Reed, of Pennsylvania, and was later 
adopted by conference, then duly enacted 
and’ signed by the President. It is the 
law of the land, but does not become 
effective until July 1, 1927. 

Little heralded and less understood, 
the drastic measure has simply been 
lying dormant as subdivision (0) of the 
American Immigration Act of 1924. 
True, the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and the Secretary of 
Labor were designated jointly to make 
determination of immigrant quotas at- 
tributable to modern geographical areas 
upon this basis of the ancestral blood of 
the American people, but nothing has 
been done in the matter thus far except 
the appointment by these Cabinet heads 
of an interdepartmental committee of 
experts to study the origin of the modern 
American homo and make a list of quo- 
tas according to their findings. Even 
such a man as Dr. Joseph Hill, popu- 
lation expert of the Census Bureau, 
who is a conspicuous member of. this 
committee of experts, admits that about 
the best that can be done will be to come 


somewhere close to the intent of Con- 
gress. Because of the official confusion 
that has arisen and the woeful lack of 
understanding of the law by the general 
public it may be well to quote here the 
Reed amendment to the Johnson Bill: 
(b) The annual quota of any na- 

tionality for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1927, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter, shall be a number which 
bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the 
number of inhabitants in continental 
United States in 1920 having that 
national origin (ascertained as herein- 
after provided in this section) bears to 
the number of inhabitants in conti- 
nental United States in 1920, but the 
minimum quota of any nationality 
shall be 100. 

The amendment then proceeds to tell 
how. It says that “such determination 
shall not be made by tracing the an- 
cestors or descendants of particular in- 
dividuals, but shall be based upon sta- 
tistics of immigration and emigration, 
together with rates of increase of popu- 
lation as shown by successive decennial 
United States censuses, and such other 
data as may be found to be reliable.” 


Where New Americans 
Come From 


Ree, even the experts have 
found themselves up to their ears 
in the quicksands of dilemma. Perhaps 
the man who has gone farthest thus far 
as a pathfinder is John B. Trevor, de- 
scribed as a master of arts; a former cap- 
tain of the military intelligence division, 
U.S. A.; a chevalier de la Légion d’Hon- 
neur; an expert on population and a man 
to whom a book of logarithms would 
be far more diverting and more roman- 
tic than the personal memoirs of the 
Countess of Cathcart. Through its “In- 
ternational Conciliation,” the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace has 
caused to be printed and distributed a 
very excellent analysis of the American 
Immigration Law of 1924 written by Mr. 
Trevor. Since this treatise has been 
quoted by members of Congress in de- 
bate over the proposed plan of restricting 
immigration by national origin, it would 
seem proper to rely upon Mr. Trevor’s 
figures as the best thus far arrived at. 
He says that the population of the 
United States as enumerated in 1920 is 
composed of 58,421,957 white native 
born of native parentage; plus an ele- 
ment characterized by the Census Bu- 
reau as “foreign stock”—that is, foreign 
born, native born of foreign parentage, 
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and native born of mixed parentage, one 
parent native and one parent foreign 
born, amounting to 36,398,958; and a 
balance of “predominately native born 
of Negro descent, some American In- 
dians, and a relatively small proportion 
of Asiatics, amounting in all to 10,889,- 
705.” After figuring out the proportions, 
it is interesting and important to note 
-that Mr. Trevor finds that under the new 
plan Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
would have the lion’s share of our na- 
tional immigration under the proposed 
plan of permanent restriction, with a 
quota of 85,135. The German annual 
quota would drop from 50,000 to 20,028. 


’ The Irish Free State would have only 


8,330 a year, losing heavily from its pres- 
ent quota. Scandinavian countries would 
suffer great losses, and southern and 
southeastern European countries would 
dwindle to quotas of the 100 minimum 
class, excepting Italy, which would have 
an allotment of 5,716, a slight increase 
over the Johnson Bill quota of 3,800. 
It seems like going back to Plymouth 
Rock and Jamestown for a basis of re- 
stricting immigration to this great coun- 
try, much of whose greatness has been 
wrought by immigrants since 1885. 


A Half-Century of Legal Aid 


HE scope of the work of the Legal 

Aid Society of New York, which 
has just celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary, is indicated by a remark in its 
latest annual report: “The Legal Aid 
Society does not compete with lawyers 
but co-operates with them. Except for 
the Legal Aid Society the legal profession 
has no institution such as physicians 
have in hospitals to serve as a clearing- 
house for charity cases.” It does not 
give doles of food or money or act as an 
employment agency; it gives legal aid 
and advice from a corps of experienced 
lawyers to those who cannot enforce 
their rights for lack of means. It re- 
quires a retaining fee, but fixes it at 
twenty-five cents and remits it in case of 
inability to pay. 

The Society largely owed its inception 
to the energy of Arthur von Briesen. In 
its early days Joseph Choate, Carl 
Schurz, Henry Ward Beecher, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt supported the idea and 
the work; to-day Elihu Root, Secretary 
Hughes, Chief Justice Taft, and other 
eminent men approve and indorse it. 

How the work has grown is shown by 
the fact that in 1876 the Society handled’ 
212 cases; in 1925, it had 29,502. Most 
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of the cases are on the civil side, but a 
Volunteer Defenders Committee in cer- 
tain circumstances (usually when as- 
signed by the court) defends indigent 
prisoners; in 1925 there were 602 cases 
on the criminal side. 

One service of notable value rendered 
by the Legal Aid Society has been to 
reduce the extortion of disreputable in- 
stallment men and to improve thereby 
the reputable installment business. An- 
other has been to secure payment of 
wages or rightful debts where the em- 
ployer or debtor relied on the poverty of 
the person wronged to secure immunity. 
Deserted wives also form a numerous 
class of clients. 

In view of a certain sensation now in 
the public mind, it is interesting to note 
that the Society’s Attorney-in-Chief, Mr. 
Leonard McGee, very much doubts the 


- wisdom of the proposal to forbid by Jaw 


the marriage of a minor under sixteen. 
He believes that such a law would in- 
vite disrespect and disregard, and he 
comments: ‘The time has come for those 
among us who have vision to oppose the 
many attempts being made throughout 
our land to accomplish by inhibition that 
which experience has taught cannot be 
accomplished aside from education.” 


: The Long Arm of Trade 


IED up at Pier 11 on the San Fran- 

cisco water-front there lay, a few 
weeks ago, a huge freighter of the United 
American Lines. She was the steamship 
Sachsen, and she was taking on a cargo 
destined for Germany. A correspondent 
of this paper passing that way stopped to 
watch the gangs of stevedores loading 
into her giant holds big consignments of 
the famous canned sweet corn from Ala- 
meda County, prunes from Santa Clara, 
boxes of dried and canned fruit from the 
valleys of Sacramento and San Joaquin. 
But this was not all. After the fruits of 
the earth came bale after bale of old 
clothes, and after the old clothes ton 
after ton of scrap iron, tin, wire, and 
brass. 

It seemed a strange medley, and our 
correspondent stopped to discuss the 
matter with one of the officers of the 
Sachsen. The corn and the fruits were 
understandable enough; but the old 
clothes? Well, it seems that the old 
clothes are processed and made sanitary. 
The apparel in good condition is sold in 
Germany for use, the balance, after a 
time, comes back as rags, to be bought 


by American manufacturers of roofing 
and pulp products. 

As to the scrap metal, Germany has 
discovered a new reservoir of raw mate- 
rial. In time the metal returns as toys, 
structural products, and also as finished 
copper and other wire. It is all good for 
business. Later on the finished products 

















Lady Elsie E. Allerdyce 


made from scraps will become scraps 
again, and, after another trip half round 
the world, will return in new forms to 
pay for more Alameda corn and Santa 
Clara prunes. 

Of such things is the kingdom of pros- 


perity. 
‘“ Nonia ” 


hs hardships of life in the two thou- 
sand outports of Newfoundland and 
Labrador have been amply stressed by 
the books, lectures, and appeals of Dr. 
Wilfred T. Grenfell, who has raised and 
expended large sums in relief work dur- 
ing thirty-five years he has given to his 
medical-missionary service. Public re- 
sponse in England, and especially in the 
United States, has been liberal, reaching, 
it is said, a grand total of $5,000,000. 
Newfoundland itself has now taken 
up the work in practical form, under the 
initiative and leadership of Lady Elsie E. 
Allerdyce, wife of Sir William L. Aller- 


_dyce, Colonial Governor of the island. 


Poverty is not the worst of the evils 
the people in the outport hamlets have 
to endure. Their wants are few, their 
lives simple. But for the most part the 
main occupation is fishing. This is sea- 
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sonal, and occupies little more than four 
months of the year. A poor catch is, of 
course, a creator of misfortune when no 
other occupations are available for the 
rest of the time. The.lumbering opera- 
tions of the two great paper companies at 
Grand Falls and Corner Brook now give 
winter work to some five thousand men, 
and the early development of the Reid 
properties at Gander River for paper and 
artificial silk making promise further op- 
portunities. But at the best there is 
much idleness, especially among women 
and girls. Many of the latter leave for 
the States, where they become admirable 
trained nurses. Largely of Scotch ances- 
try, they possess a stability of character 
that fits them for this important and ex- 
acting occupation. 

It is to the women and girls that Lady 
Allerdyce has devoted her plans, which 
took shape in June, 1924, in the-form of 
an association, of which the initials of its 
objects have been made to, form the 
name “Nonia.” It was devised just as a 
cable address, and grew to be both a 
trade-mark and an appellation. The 
Reid Newfoundland Company gave the 
society room in its building. From this 
point industrial centers are operated. over 
the outport areas, distributing supplies 
ind bringing home-made manufactures to 
market. Mr. T. V. Hartnett, an Ameri- 
can, head of the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany, took over the administration of the 
finances. Local staff members have built 
up what is already a promising and pros- 
perous organization. The industrial fac- 
tors are knitting work and rug making, 
much of which has to be taught through 
printed patterns and directions. The 
women and girls have responded nobly. 
December sales before Christmas in 1925 
amounted to $1,800—no great sum, but 
$1,800 more than the workers ever had 
for themselves before. The receipts for 
the past year from sales were $7,621, but 
there was a further return in payments 
to the nurses sent to outports, and a lib- 
eral support from friends, so that alto- 
gether in the first year $20,000 was kept 
in motion. The knitters earned $5,301. 
Small as this seems, it went far and did 
a world-of good. 

Samples of the work sent to Boston, 
where 45,000 Newfoundlanders form a 
valued part of the population, met with 
much favor, and there are signs that a 
wide and successful market is being 
created. “Nonia” is becoming known as 
a- trade-mark. 

It may be noted that in the last year 
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Courtesy Dr. T, A. Jaggar, Jr. 


Stream of lava flowing from Mauna Loa during the eruption of 1919 


the women and girls of Porto Rico sold 
$5,000,000 worth of embroideries and 
drawn-work in the United States, and 
those of the Philippines $6,000,000. 


Hawaii’s Perpetual 
Advertisement 


Ho" two spectacular volcanoes, 
Kilauea and Mauna Loa, are al- 
most as continuous in their performances 
as the electric signs on Broadway, and 
much less expensive. Kilauea, which is 
always more or less active, achieved its 
last big feat of publicity in May, 1924, 
when a series of tremendous. explosions 
sent up clouds of dust and rocks to a 
height of 30,000 feet. Less than two 
years later, on April 18, 1926, the neigh- 
boring crater took up the task of keeping 
the Hawaii National Park on the tourist 
map of the world. This recent exploit 
consisted of a big java flow, such as oc- 
curs from Mauna Loa, on an average, 
every five or six years. The fiery streams 
pouring down the mountainside to the 
sea are said to have presented the finest 
spectacle that the world’s largest active 
volcano has afforded since it has been 
under the observation of white men. 

A volcano subject to violent outbreaks, 


however much it may conduce to noto- 
riety, is not, as a rule, an asset to the 
region where it is located. Volcanic erup- 
tions rank among the afflictions of hu- 
manity. Since the year 1500 ap. 98 
eruptions of 57 volcanoes have destroyed 
about 190,000 people and property of 
colossal value. Eruptions of the Ha- 
waiian volcanoes have been singularly 
free from casualties. In the Kilauean ex- 
plosion of May 18, 1924, one spectator 
was mortally injured by falling rocks 
while taking photographs on the rim of 
the crater, the only case in which any- 
body has been killed or badly hurt at this 
volcano since the year 1789. The recent 
lava flow from Mauna Loa wiped out a 
small village, but took no lives, and the 
previous eruptions of the same crater 
have been equally devoid of untoward 
consequences. Though it would be rash 
to predict that the two volcanoes will 
always maintain their present reputation 
for “tameness,” their record up to date 
is extremely reassuring. 

Meanwhile, besides advertising the 
otherwise fascinating isles in which they 
are situated, the Hawaiian craters fur- 
nish science with unique facilities for 
studying volcanological phenomena at 
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close range. The observatory on Kilauea, 
which its indefatigable director, Dr. Jag- 
gar, has made, in proportion to its size 
and resources, one of the most productive 
scientific institutions in the world, ought 
to be supplemented by a similar estab- 
lishment on Mauna Loa. At present this 
loftier and less accessible volcano is un- 
der only intermittent observation. A 
millionaire with a taste for encouraging 
science might do worse than invest his 
surplus shekels in a volcanological ob- 
servatory on Mauna Loa, to be main- 
tained as a branch of the one that has 
been in successful operation for the past 
fourteen years on the neighboring vol- 
cano. 


Germany, Russia, and 
the League 


ner have been warning Eu- 
rope that the treaty just negotiated 
between Germany and Russia was in- 
tended to draw the German Republic 
into a military alliance with the Soviet 
Union against the Allies of western Eu- 
rope. The text of the treaty, as signed 
in Berlin, removes these fears. It is, first 
of all, a neutrality accord strengthening 
the German-Russian treaty of Rapallo 
and re-emphasizing their economic un- 
derstanding. 

Russia is a natural market for German 
production, without which the working of 
the reparations program might well be- 
come impracticable. This is a fact to be 
read in the history of two centuries of 
German commercial and industrial activ- 
ity in Russia. 

The new treaty, which is to be regis- 
tered with the League of Nations, ob- 
viously is not designed to interfere with 
Germany’s entry into the association of 
Geneva. It simply specifies that “should 
one of the contracting parties, despite its 
peaceful demeanor, be attacked by a 
third Power or several other Powers, the 
other contracting party shall preserve 
neutrality throughout the entire duration 
of the conflict.” A similar provision ap- 


‘plies to economic boycotts. 


* Germany is left free to co-operate with 
other nations against Russia if the Soviet 
Government should be found guilty of an 
ageressive war upon another state. Ger- 
many simply reserves the right that other 
League Council members have, to make 
such action subject to her own agree- 
ment and consent. 

Great Britain has welcomed the new 
German-Russian understanding. If the 
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other Allies take the same sensible atti- 
tude, the new treaty should be a further 
guaranty of order in Europe. 


The New Shah 


‘| coronation of Reza Khan as 
Shah of Persia in Teheran on April 
25 was, by all accounts, one of the most 
gorgeous spectacles of modern times. 
Like Bonaparte, Reza put his ceremonial 
and ancient crown on his own head, but 
he received homage of lesser crowns and 
jeweled regalia from the nobles gathered 
around the peacock throne. 

When the “Boy Shah” was formally 
deposed about six months ago, after he 
had become a member of the kings-in- 
exile colony in Paris, observers pointed 
out that, although there were already in 
existence a Constitution and a National 
Assembly, they were a mere pretense. 
Reza will undoubtedly be a dictator, but 
his history shows ability and shrewdness. 

When he formed a Republic (on pa- 
per) after the revolution of 1923, it was 
as the quickest way of getting rid of the 
Kajar dynasty, which, after all, dates 
back only a century and a half. 

Reza is called an “ex-stable boy,” but 
in fact he is of aristocratic family. He 
served for a time as a cadet in the cav- 
alry and took care of his own horse in 
accordance with a Persian custom. He 
is described as a man of culture and taste 
and has had some diplomatic experience. 

What is sought by the Persians is 
not democracy but public order, honest 
rulers, material improvements, and a 
reasonable share by the people in the 
affairs of the country. An English cor- 
respondent who knows Persia well says 
that “Reza Khan is enough democracy 
for Persia.” 


The Shakespeare Theater 


i ie recent destruction of the Shake- 
speare Theater at Stratford-on- 
Avon, in England, by fire, has led to an 
international movement to rebuild and 
endow the playhouse at Shakespeare’s 
birthplace. Supplementing the English 
effort, an American committee has been 
formed, with Percy S. Bullen, 66 Broad- 
way, New York, American correspondent 
of the London “Telegraph,” as Secretary. 
The Committee will collect funds toward 
4 construction cost of $500,000 and an 
endowment fund of $750,000. 

With such a sum, the dual object of 
providing a fitting memorial and giving 
Shakespearean revivals of quality ought 


to be achieved. There surely should be 
little difficulty in raising the money. A 
fractional contribution from every lover 
of Shakespeare in the English-speaking 
world would do it. 


Joseph Pennell 


OSEPH PENNELL, who died in Brook- 

lyn on April 23, was not old as years 
go. These numbered but sixty-five. Yet 
few Americans have measured more in 
accomplishment. Together with his wife, 
Elizabeth Robbins Pennell, a niece of 
Charles Godfrey Leland, he has to his 
credit a memorable biography of James 
Abbott McNeill Whistler, while on his 
own account his output as an etcher and 
illustrator was remarkable in quantity 
and merit. Traveling extensively and 
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living much abroad, he never lost his 
individuality or pepperiness as a critic. 
He was impatient of the crass and the 
mediocre; often expressed himself bit- 
terly, but usually with truth. Certainly, 
no one cared more for the perfections 
than he. If he was severe with others, 
he was equally so with himself. His 
death is a distinct loss to art and let- 
ters. 


A Swedish Feminist 


| ene Key, who died on April 25 at 

the age of seventy-seven, shared 
with Selma Lagerlof the honor of leading 
for many years the list of Swedish women 
writers who have attained attention out- 
side of, their own country. Unlike 
Miss Lagerlof, Ellen Key wrote no 
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stories, and she argued with intellectual 
aridity rather than emotional appeal, 
whereas when Selma Lagerlof was asked 
by her Government to write a series of 
popular text-books they turned out to be 
also delightful fairy-tales. 

Miss Key wrote and lectured on child 
training, on woman’s rights, and on mar- 
riage reform, and was an early leader of 
the so-called feminist movement. She 
was “advanced,” yet her doctrine was 
that for women motherhood came before 
public work and that freedom of divorce 
was the way to prevent loveless mar- 
riages. It is said that her pro-German 
attitude in war time was not because of 
special admiration for Germany, but 
from a belief in peace at any price. Ina 
brief notice of her book “War, Peace, 
and the Future,” published during the 
war, The Outlook’s reviewer, after de- 
scribing it as a plea for peace, added 
dryly, “We do not, however, find in the 
book any plea for justice, liberty, or hu- 
man rights.” 

Miss Key has left as a guest-house for 
workingwomen who show aptitude for 
culture and love of beauty her home on 
Lake Vettern, built on land owned by 
the Swedish Government and filled with 
pictures, books, and art objects. 


Who’s a Liberal P 


WO subscribers recently stopped 
their. subscriptions to The Out- 
look. One wrote: 


I am a political radical, and I sub- 
scribed to The Outlook because I felt 
that I needed a check upon my theo- 
ries. I find The Outlook so liberal, 
however, that it is no longer of any 
value to me. 


The second subscriber wrote: 


How The Outlook has changed! It 
is no longer the Liberal journal that 
it once was, but has become a hard 
and fast conservative. I have reluc- 
tantly decided to discontinue my sub- 
scription. 

It begins to look as though the adjec- 
tives “liberal” and “conservative” were 
rather elastic terms. If they have any 
value at all at the present time, it is as 
convenient epithets for the use of those 
who do not take much trouble to think. 
You're a liberal! You’re a conservative! 
have almost come to have the same 
meaning as “So’s your old man!” 

When some one proudly says, “I am a 
conservative,” he does not mean that he 
wishes to conserve things as they are. He 


merely means that he has certain pet 
dogmas which he regards as of supreme 
value and that those who do not place 
the same value upon these dogmas are, 
ipso facto, enemies of the Republic, and 
probably wife-beaters. The self-con- 
fessed liberal is generally equally certain 
that he is the possessor of the whole 
truth. He keeps ready at hand specific 
nostrums for the ills of mankind. Those 
who prefer other remedies he consigns to 
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Ellen Key 


the same limbo which the conservative 
has selected: for those who oppose his 
views. 

As a matter of fact, the words “lib- 
eral” and “conservative” ought not to be 
taken as opposite terms. A man who is 
liberal can be thoroughly conservative, 
and a man who is conservative can be 
thoroughly liberal. 

Of the two: terms the word “liberal” 
has probably departed furthest from its 
original significance. The meaning of 
the word in-its truest sense is well illus- 
trated by a passage from Lowell’s 
“Among My Books.” He wrote: 


The study of them [the classics] is 
fitly called a liberal education, because 
it emancipates the mind from every 
narrow provincialism, whether of ego- 
ism or tradition, and is the apprentice- 
ship that every one must serve before 
becoming a free brother of the guild 
which. passes the torch of life from age 
to age. 


Even those who believe that true lib- 
eralism can be achieved by other things 
than the study of the classics might well 
accept Lowell’s use of the word “liberal.” 
Liberalism is not a dogma: it is, or 
should be, an attitude of mind. 
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Uncle Sam and His 
Debtors 


CARTOON in a recent number 
A of the London “Punch” depicts 

Uncle Sam as a paunchy, pros- 
perous gentleman lecturing an assembly 
of pinched and poverty-stricken nations 
of Europe, and asking them if they have 
learned nothing from the war. The reply 
is, “We have learned what we owe you.” 

Clever and cutting, it is characteristic 
of the regrettable bitter spirit that has 
arisen over the settlement of the war 
debts between former allies who should 
be the best of friends. Blame lies on 
both sides. Mean-tempered things have 
been said and. answered in the same way. 
There was the picture of America, 
bloated with. wealth yet squeezing more 
vast amounts from war-stricken Europe, 
drawn by Winston Churchill, Chancellor 
of the British Exchequer, in a debate in 
the House of Commons. It was followed 
by.the London “Morning Post’s” caustic 
comment on “this policy of almost skin- 
ning Europe.” Senator Borah, Chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, in 
ill-advised retaliation, accused Mr. 
Churchill of aiming at complete cancel- 
lation of the debts. Senator Reed, of 
Missouri, in his irresponsible speeches 
opposing the Belgian and Italian agree- 
ments, has declared that the United 
States issmore popular now in Germany 
than with the Allies. 

Former Premier Poincaré, in a recent 
public address in France, has drawn a 
just and appealing picture of the difficul- 
ties of his country, facing the debt de- 
mands of both Great Britain and the 
United States, and of her need for rep- 
arations first for. the damage done by 
German armies. But he has failed to 
grasp or express the fact that America is 
contending for the principle of recogni- 
tion of obligations, on which all credit 
must be based. 

Uncle Sam, as a result of all this, is 
being drawn by European caricaturists as 
“Uncle Shylock.” Such unfair and un- 
justified’ attacks strike at the basis of all 
good and helpful relations. 

The treatment accorded to Belgium, 
France, and Italy has shown that the 
people of the United States, as repre- 
sented by their Government, are not in- 
clined to press hard terms upon their 
friends. Since the war we have waited 
to come to an understanding with 


France, while she paid a slight amount 
of interest in comparison with her huge 
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total indebtedness. Admittedly easy 
terms have been granted to Belgium and 
Italy, after similar long delays; and the 
Debt Funding Commission is now con- 
sidering easy terms for France. 

The final ratification of the Belgian 
and Italian agreements by both houses 
of Congress evidently has improved the 
chances of a French agreement. The 
irreconcilables have made their last 
stand. Defeat in the Senate of a motion 
to reconsider the ratification of the Ital- 
jan agreement is conclusive proof of the 
prevailing wish for a sensible and speedy 
settlement of the debt problems still out- 
standing. It is apparent that any under- 
standing on the French debt which can 
be accepted by the Debt Commission 
and recommended to Congress by Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s Administration is reason- 
ably assured of adoption. 

Ambassador Bérenger, of France, has 
shown that his country now has a firm 
intention to face the unpleasant problem, 
and it seems probable that his negotia- 
tions with the Debt Commission in 
Washington will end in success. What 
he is reported to have offered consists of 
smaller initial payments than those 
which Caillaux agreed to ($25,000,000 
as compared with $40,000,000), but a 
larger ultimate sum (over $7,000,000,- 
000 as compared with $6,220,000,000) 
approximating more nearly the amount 
of $7,500,000,000 which the American 
Commissioners regarded as a minimum. 

The terms outlined prove that France 
is ready to face to the full of her capac- 
ity the obligation represented by her 
great debt. Her will to pay is emphasized 
further by the news from London that 
France is to begin to remit a sum equal- 
ing $20,000,000 a year on her debt to 
Great Britain, pending a final agreement 
regarding the terms of full repayment. 

A great deal of trouble has been 
caused by the notorious “safeguard 
clause” by which France has sought to 
retain the right to reopen the question of 
her war debt to the United States in case 
Germany fails to fulfill her duties under 
the reparations program now in opera- 
tion. There is an important reason why 
Americans should view this desire toler- 
antly. Many people do not understand 
that the Transfer Committee, set up by 
the reparations plan of the Dawes com- 

mittee of experts, has the duty and re- 
sponsibility of controlling the payments 
to be made by Germany to the Allies, so 
as to avoid undue harm through depres- 
ra German exchange. No such pro- 

1s thrown around the Allies by the 


debt agreement with,them. We ought to 
be willing to do at least as much for the 
Allies as we have argued that they and 
we should do for Germany. 

The plea of France for leniency makes 
an appeal to the sympathies of America 
equaled only by that of Belgium. 

France needs to secure in New York 
loans to aid her to escape from her pres- 
ent financial crisis. Payments on her 
internal debt now take three-fifths of her 
revenues. Her hopes depend on an 
agreement maintaining the principle of 
recognizing obligations. It is to the in- 
terest of both parties to reach a settle- 
ment on the most favorable terms that 
can be ratified. 


A Cultivator of Religion 


N calling to its Presidency Dr. Henry 
I Sloane Coffin Union Theological 
Seminary, in New York City, has 
virtually declared its faith, not in theol- 
ogy or scholarship, but in religion. 

This does not mean that it is aban- 
doning theology or underestimating 
scholarship. Its retiring President, Dr. 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert, whose very 
success as an administrator has brought 
him burdens which he can no longer 
bear, is one of the foremost scholars in 
the world, and is a profound student and 
gifted teacher of the history of theology, 
and he will remain long, we hope, to in- 
spire the students of the Seminary with 
the love of truth and learning. If there 
is any divinity school in the country in 
which the spirit of the true university is 
alive and promises to flourish, it is Union 
Theological Seminary. But if the func- 
tion of the minister is to be a leader of 
religion, it is not the chief function of 
the seminary to create theologians or 
scholars, who in turn will create other 
theologians and scholars to be teachers 
of theologians and scholars after them 
ad infinitum. Its function is to foster 
and train men who will become skilled in 
the direction of religious life. It is pre- 
cisely because Dr. Coffin’s eminence is 
due, not to his scholarship, though his 
learning is broad and well rooted in the 
love of truth wherever it may be found, 
but to his skill in religious leadership, 
that his accession to the Presidency of 
Union Theological Seminary is significant 
of what is taking place in the Church 
to-day. 

It was about twenty years ago that 
Henry Sloane Coffin became minister 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. Although he is one of the most 
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popular preachers in the country, notably 
at the colleges, it is not because of his 
preaching primarily that he has made the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church an 
extraordinary force in the life of New 
York City; it is because of his genius as 
a cultivator of religion itself. A man 
may be very able as a speaker and writer 
about horticulture or farming and yet 
not be able to make things grow. Henry 
Sloane Coffin has made religion grow in 
his church and through his church. He 
can talk about religion, it is true, so that 
people will listen and even the skeptical 
will respect what he says; but all the 
preaching in the world would not do 
what he has done and has succeeded in 
getting others to do. 

Dr. -Coffin has really made of his 
church a house of the neighborhood. 
What is its neighborhood? That church 
has answered the question in the same 
way that Jesus answered the man who 
asked him, “Who is my _ neighbor?” 
Wherever it has seen a need and has had 
a chance to minister to it there it has 
found its neighborhood. At least that 
has been its ideal. Outwardly it has 
shown its ideals in its building and in its 
organizations; but these have been 
simply the forms of expression that are 
necessary in modern American city life. 
What has counted has been the service it 
has done and the way it has done it. 

And, naturally, it has not asked people 
primarily to believe or accept without 
believing a creed. It has recognized that 
creeds are part of life, but are not the 
threshold to life. Jesus Christ did not 
start out by asking people what they be- 
lieved. It is true that he asked some of 
his most intimate disciples what they 
thought of him, but only after they had 
been associated with him and had been 
his disciples. He did not require them 
to perform any rites. He did not ask 
people what they knew or whether they 
were good or bad before he accepted 
them. He started, not by an examina- 
tion, but by an invitation—“Come, fol- 
low me.” His religion was life. His test 
of religion was what that life produced. 
John the Baptist wanted to know 
whether Jesus was the Christ, and Jesus 
told John’s messengers to go back to him 
and tell him what they had seen. And 
the test to which he submitted was the 
one to which he put others. By their 
fruit he would know them. Not saying 
“Lord, Lord,” was for him the sign of 
religion, but doing the will of the Father. 

The story of the good Samaritan was 
the expression of this in the terms of 
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Palestinian life in the first century. The 
American churches’ task is to find means 
of expressing it in the terms of American 
life in the twentieth century. Choosing 
a man with Dr. Coffin’s record, Union 
Theological Seminary shows that it is 
aware of what should be its chief busi- 
ness in the training of its students. 
ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT. 


To Clean the Ocean of Oil 


OUR years ago Congress adopted a 
joint resolution requesting the 


President to call a conference of 
maritime nations with a view to adopting 
effective means for the prevention of oil 
pollution of navigable waters. The situ- 
ation, it was admitted, was very bad. 
Pollution from oil had become such as 
to menace the maritime and fishing in- 
dustries, to increase greatly the fire haz- 
ard to port and shore property, and to 
render many bathing beaches practically 
unusable. An Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee was appointed to arrange for the 
conference. This Committee has just 
now reported to the Secretary of State 
that “the Government of the United 
States is now warranted in convening a 
preliminary conference of experts repre- 
senting the Governments concerned.” 

Four years seems a long time when a 
need is urgent. In this case, however, 
the interval does not represent time 
wasted. Shortly after the Committee be- 
gan its work in August, 1922, the fact 
was ascertained that nobody knew how 
to prevent the dumping of oily mixtures 
into the sea; nobody had invented a ma- 
chine which could be readily installed on 
shipboard and which would effectively 
separate oil from water mixtures. The 
Committee therefore concluded, and the 
Secretary of State and other officials con- 
curred in the conclusion, that it was ‘‘not 
expedient to call an international confer- 
ence until we shall be in position to sub- 
mit practical proposals.” The Committee 
now believes that it can submit such pro- 
posals, and the conference-—at least a 
preliminary conference—will be called 
presumably within the next few months. 

Meanwhile the situation has greatly 
improved. When the resolution was 
adopted, pollution was reported from all 


seaboard and lake States except New 
Hampshire and Mississippi and had 
reached serious proportions in and 


around the harbors of New York, Bos- 
ton, Delaware Bay, Chesapeake Bay, 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, the Mis- 


sissippi River, Galveston, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and 
many lesser ports. By the most recent 
reports, only about one port in seven has 
an oil-pollution problem at all serious. 
The situation is still far from what it 
should be, but it has improved steadily 
during the four-year interval. Some of 
this improvement is due to investigations 
and other activities instigated by the 
Interdepartmental Committee. Much of 
it is due to the passage by Congress of 
the Oil Pollution Act of 1924, and much 
to State and municipal laws and ordi- 
nances. 

By either statute or ordinance or both, 
something effective has been undertaken 
toward preventing oil pollution to the 
waters of the following States: Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, 
and Washington. 

Meanwhile measures for the preven- 
tion of oil pollution have made progress 


in most of the other maritime nations, 


including practically all of the states and 
colonies of the British Empire, Denmark, 
France, Italy, Holland, Portugal, Spain, 
and Sweden. 
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There still remains the problem of 
preventing the dumping of oil and oily 
mixtures at sea outside of territorial 
waters, much of which floats to the 
coasts. And this problem, necessarily, 
much be solved by international co- 
operation. It is to be hoped that it will 
be solved by the conference about to be 
called. This, apparently, is made possi- 
ble by the progress of the past few years 
in devising machinery for. use on ships 
which will separate oils from such mix- 
tures as must be discharged at sea. 

Much remains to be done at home, of 
course. Waters are polluted by oil from 
many sources other than oil-burning or 
oil-carrying vessels—from oil field opera- 
tions, oil terminals and loading points, 
refineries, gas plants, industrial plants, 
ship-repair yards, railroads using or 
transporting oil, and from sewer systems. 
Most of those things are outside the 
scope of investigation indicated by the 
joint resolution of 1922, outside the 
province of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee. That Committee has, however, 
pointed them out. 

We ought to set our own house, as 
nearly as possible, in order before the 
representatives of other nations come to 
sit in conference with us. 


College Thinking About College 
Drinking | 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


has introduced a bill into the Sen- 

ate which would modify the Vol- 
stead Act so as to permit a larger alco- 
holic content in beverages that may be 
legally sold under the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. In support of this bill he re- 
quested the special Senate Committee 
whose hearings have just been concluded 
at Washington to summon two Yale un- 
dergraduates to testify as to conditions 
prevailing in the University under prohi- 
bition and as to the sentiment of the 
undergraduate body regarding the pro- 
hibitory law. 

The two undergraduates quite prop- 
erly responded to this official request. 
One of them is Chairman of the “Yale 
Daily News” and the other is the Man- 
aging Editor. That they hold these twe 
honorable offices is an indication of their 
high standing in the undergraduate body. 


GS int EDGE, of New Jersey, 


Their testimony is therefore to be re- 
garded with respect so far as it touches 
the facts which come within their own 
observation and experience. They testi- 
fied, first, that it is possible, although not 
always easy, for Yale students to obtain 
intoxicating liquors from bootleggers; 
and, second, that a substantial majority 
of the undergraduate body is antagonis- 
tic to the Volstead Act. They appar- 
ently did not, as of course they could 
not, express any opinion as to whether 
the amount of drinking at Yale under 
prohibition is greater or less than it was 
thirty or twenty or ten years ago. They 
have had no experience on which to base 
such a comparison. 

With regard to comparative conditions 
there is some important testimony which 
the editors of the “Yale Daily News” 
frankly admitted was outside of the 
range of their knowledge. The Chief of 
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Police of New Haven expressed this 
pinion: 


Speaking from the authentic records 
of the Police Department, there is 
much less drinking now than before 
the Eighteenth Amendment went into 
effect. Yale undergraduates are much 
better behaved than then, and one of 
the direct benefits of prohibition is 
that their conduct has improved so 
materially. 


And the following statement from Pro- 


fessor Charles C. Clark was read upon 
the witness stand: 


I am not a prohibitionist, and have 
never been. I will admit to you, how- 
ever, that the effect of prohibition at 
Yale University has been good. I 
know whereof I speak, for I have been 
a member of the Committee on Disci- 
pline from a time dating back many 
years before prohibition. 

I know conditions intimately. I do 
not pretend that the students are pro- 
hibitionists or are not drinking, but 
the change has been simply revolution- 
ary. In the old days our Committee 
was constantly busy with cases involv- 
ing intoxication and the disorders 
originating from it. Now we have 
practically no business of the kind at 
all to transact. Moreover, this is in 
spite of the fact that in the old days 
we rarely troubled ourselves about a 
case of mere intoxication if it had not 
resulted in some kind of public disor- 
der, whereas now intoxication of itself 
is regarded as calling for the severest 
penalty. 

Doubtless the appearance of the two 
Yale undergraduate editors before the 
Senate Committee as “wet” witnesses 
will subject them to-.a good deal of criti- 
cism in certain quarters. They deserve, 
however, not criticism, but commenda- 
tion. When college undergraduates at- 
tempt an original and independent inves- 
tigation of a great public controversy, 
and then temperately express the conclu- 
sions and opinions which they have 
thought out as a result of that investiga- 
tion, the effort is highly creditable to 
them and to the system of education 
Which they are pursuing. For the 
gravest criticism of American colleges is 
that they do not teach their students to 
think. 

This criticism is not made by out- 
siders, but by those who are most famil- 
iar, both in theory and in practice, with 

collegiate training in this country. Not 
many months ago one of the Faculty of 
Dartmouth College, Professor Leon B. 
Richardson, of the Department of Chem- 
istry, was commissioned by the President 
and Trustees of that institution to make 


a personal investigation of college educa- 
tion in this country and England. In 
carrying out this mission he visited nine- 
teen colleges and universities in the 
United States, two in Canada, eight in 
England, and three in Scotland. His re- 
port took the form of a book of nearly 
three hundred pages entitled “A Study of 
the Liberal College.” The report is in 
itself a tribute to the breadth, vigor, and 
sanity of the educational atmosphere of 
Dartmouth. For, while it is written by a 
scientist and consists of a collection and 
comparison of accurately ascertained 
facts, it is characterized by a delightful 
literary quality which commands the in- 
terest of the layman. After a careful 
survey of the English university and the 
American college, Professor Richardson 
believes that “a superiority of the Eng- 
lish system... is that the student is 
assumed to be acquiring an education 
mainly by his own efforts, but with the 
assistance of the teacher, rather than 
learning lessons in the fashion of the 
schoolboy.” This judgment: he supports 
by much evidence, of which the following 
effective passage is a good sample: 


When a student is enrolled in an 
Oxford College, and has selected the 
field in which he intends to work, he 
is assigned a tutor who specializes in 
that subject. ... He usually meets his 
tutor once a week, almost always 
alone, for a conference of an hour. In 
order that there may be something to 
discuss, he brings with him an essay 
covering some topic which has been 
agreed upon at a preceding conference. 
This essay is read, and then follows— 
or is supposed to follow—a discussion 
upon themes suggested by it. 

The stress placed by Oxford upon 
written work, and particularly upon 
literary style, can hardly be overesti- 
mated. It is one of the features of the 
Oxford system which most troubles the 
American student who comes to the 
English university with habits formed 
in his home college. When he submits 
his first essay and finds that his tutor 
is much disturbed by the occurrence of 
the same word twice in a single sen- 
tence, or too many words ending in ion 
on a page, he is frankly puzzled. 
Those words express what he wants to 
say, the meaning is clear, so why 
worry more about it? But his tutor 
persists in his objection to slipshod 
English, and eventually the student 
finds it convenient so to care for the 
way in which he expresses his ideas as 
to make that no longer a source of 
friction. . 

What does the tutor expect of the 
student in these weekly conferences? 
Again the Oxford undergraduate with 
American training encounters a real 
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shock. At home he was giyen definite 
assignments: “the studied his $ febson with 
the ovject df learfiing what the text- 
book said, and he spilled it forth, when 
called upon, with as little change as 
possible. He found that his scholastic 
success in college depended on how 
successfully he followed that process 
He tries the same method at Oxford, 
and finds, to his astonishment, that his 
tutor takes not the slightest interest in 
his mastery of the facts; such informa- 
tion is taken for granted, but that he is 
expected to give his own ideas upon 
the subject in question. As very 
likely, he never had an idea in his life, 
and as he had never been encouraged 
to form one, he is much perturbed at 
the situation and much disgusted at 
Oxford and its ways. A Fellow of 
Balliol, who has had much to do with 
American students, gives this as his 
experience. At first the youth brings 
facts to his tutor; then, when this will 
not do, he searches sedulously for the 
comments and criticisms of others, he 
laboriously works them up and pro- 
duces them in triumph. When he finds 
that this process is of no more avail 
than the other, that his own ideas are 
all that will fit the case, he explodes 
with exasperation and says that his 
American teachers would classify such 
stuff as “hot air.” But when it is evi- 
dent that the job must be done and 
that he must set himself to the novel 
task of forming conclusions of his own, 
he finds, after a time, to his astonish- 
ment, that these conclusions are nei- 
ther so vaporous nor so heated as he 
had expected. Then it is that the 
Oxford method begins to impress itself 
upon him in its real strength. 


Lest any reader may think that Pro- 
fessor Richardson has become an Anglo- 
maniac in education, let me hasten to 
add that he does not find Oxford and 
Cambridge wholly free from defects nor 
American college methods entirely lack- 
ing in advantages. But he does insist 
that cisatlantic educational institutions 
should make “greater demands that the 
student think rather than memorize.” 

Yale is evidently making its students 
think. And so I venture to bring to tho 
attention of my professional colleagues 
on the “Yale News” my own conclusions 
on the prohibition problem, hoping that 
they wili give them a modicum 92f con: 
sideration. 

There are only four ways of dealing 
Nationally with the liquor trade: 

1. Sell alcoholic liquors as freely as 
spring water without Government inter- 
ference or taxation of any kind; thi: 
would remove political corruption, but 
would promote worse disasters. 

2. Go back to high license and local 
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option, which, were abandoned because 
liquor" trade rs were haviiual and ojten, in- 


solent lawbreakers and would not as a 


class submit to any kind of reasonable 
regulation. 

3. Outlaw the liquor trade, thus mak- 
ing liquor traffickers in law what they 
have been for a century in fact, enemies 
of society; this is the real motive of pro- 
hibition. 

4. Adopt Government ownership and 


The American 


r NHE last Census showed that ap- 
proximately 37,000,000 of our 
population are foreign-born or 

the children of foreign-born parents. 

They came from countries where wine 

and beer are more common than water, 

and, it is safe to say, are wet by inheri- 
tance and habit. In the pre-prohibition 
days saloon-keepers and bartenders were 
chiefly of this foreign-born class. The 

first year in which the Brooks High Li- 

cense Law became effective in Pennsy]- 

vania only 300 licenses were granted in 
the city of Pittsburgh, and 297 of the 
successful applicants were foreign-born. 

With this fact in mind, I took note as I 

went about the country of the names over 

the doors of saloons, and I found them 
almost universally foreign—German, 

Irish, Italian, Polish. 

In a National referendum the Eight- 
eenth Amendment would undoubtedly be 
sustained, but quite as undoubtedly the 
great cities would go wet by majorities 
equal to the excess of their foreign vote. 
The two principal candidates in the last 
municipal election in Buffalo, for exam- 
ple, were labeled wet and dry. The 
American vote, the vote of the residential 
wards, went to the dry candidate, but the 
wet candidate was elected; 150,000 
Poles, 1,000,000 Germans, 60,000 Ital- 
ians, and several thousands of other 
races, more or less newly naturalized, 
nullified an American law in an Ameri- 
can city. 

I have served on the jury in the Fed- 
eral court when “hooch” cases were on 
trial, and I observed that the defendants 
were aliens by a very considerable ma- 
jority. Russians, Greeks, and Italians 
were the conspicuous offenders, while the 
petty violators of the law who were dis- 
missed by the judge with a reprimand 
and a fine were Negroes of a very low 
grade. In order to learn whether all the 


Federal courts could report the same 
preponderance of alien violators of the 
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operation of the liquor trade; this is the 
Canadian system. 

No intelligent man can suppose that 
the people of this country will assent to 
No. 1 or No. 2. The controversy is 
therefore limited to No. 3, which we are 
now trying, or No. 4, dita the Cana- 
dians are trying. But if we want No. 4, 
or Government ownership and operation, 
for which there are some reasonable ar- 
guments, we shall have to repeal or 


amend the Eighteenth Amendment. Thus 
it seems clear that all talk of modifying 
the Volstead Act is wasted breath and 
Senator Edge is setting up a man of straw. 
In summoning the two Yale edi- 
tors to Washington, however, Senator 
Edge has done the cause of American 
education a greater service than, perhaps, 
he surmised; for he has given college 
thinking as prominent a place in the 
newspapers as college drinking. 


People vs. the Alien Bootlegger 


By IMOGEN B. OAKLEY 


Eighteenth Amendment, I wrote to the 
Department of Justice in Washington 
and to Mr. Haynes, Chief Commissioner 
of the Prohibition Bureau. I found that 
no records of nationality have been kept. 
The courts are already so congested that 
to inquire into the nationality of every 
defendant would be only to add delay to 
delay, and the Government has had to 
content itself with the mere facts of vio- 
lation. 

United States district attorneys in va- 
rious parts of the country, however, 
have, in the lack of positive knowledge, 
made estimates of the proportion of alien 
offenders against the liquor laws, basing 
these estimates upon the names and 
speech of such offenders. It is reason- 
able to assume that if a defendant has 
a Russian or Italian name, and speaks 
Viddish or Italian better than English, 
he is not a native American. Using 
names and speech, then, as indications of 
nationality, two district attorneys of the 
Philadelphia division have estimated that 
from sixty-five to seventy-five per cent 
of the bootieggers brought to trial are 
aliens. The district attorney for Dela- 
ware estimates this alien percentage as 
sixty per cent, and the attorney for Con- 
necticut places it at eighty per cent. The 
same estimate of eighty per cent is made 
by the United States attorney for New 
Jersey. Any one may verify the reason- 
ableness of these estimates by reading 
the names of the men who are reported 
in the daily papers as arrested for boot- 
legging or for complicity in “rum plots.” 

Placing the average percentage of for- 
eign-born bootleggers at sixty-five per 
cent, a very conservative figure, as those 
who note the preponderance of markedly 
foreign names among the offenders will 
allow, it follows that thirty-five per cent 
must be Americans. At least fifteen per 
cent, however, must be accredited to the 
Afro-Americans, and thus by a process of 
elimination we find that twenty per cent 


of the bootleggers and venders of 
“hooch” are probably native white Amer- 
icans. In the absence of statistics con- 
cerning nationality, there is nothing to 
indicate what proportion of this twenty 
per cent is native American of colonial 
descent and what is merely the second or 
third generation from countries which 
give us the majority of violators of the 
Prohibition Law. 

It is quite true that the American 
most desirous to defend his countrymen 
from the charge of lawlessness cannot 
deny that many of them in high places 
are using their influence to protect the 
bootlegging industry. It is only too cer- 
tain that there are Congressmen and 
high officials who vote dry to be seen of 
men and act wet secretly in their own 
interests, and who have prevented the 
placing of prohibition agents under Civil 
Service rules in order to make the Pro- 
hibition Act the opportunity for the most 
flagrant practices of the spoils system. 
But, as Mr. Cable, of Ohio, has reminded 
us in his speech before the House of 
Representatives on “The Myth of the 
Melting-Pot,” not a few Congressmen 
and high officials owe their positions to 
constituencies with a large foreign vote, 
and very nearly all of the bills favoring 
the restoration of light wine and _ beer 
have been sponsored by Representatives 
from districts where the foreign vote 
holds the balance of power. 

The Eighteenth Amendment has come 
to mean much more than the regulation 
of the liquor trade. It is the answer to 
the question, Which race and which racial 
traditions shall control America? Shall 
the respect for law and order which is 
our best inheritance from our colonial 
ancestors be maintained, or shall it give 
way to the desires and customs of the 
forty-two nationalities who speak forty- 
two languages in the United States and 
vote according to forty-two racial preju- 
dices in American elections? 
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Some Kind Words for Wood Pulp 


By DON C. SEITZ 














International 


tet since the late Senator War- 

ner Miller, of Herkimer, New 

York, earned the sobriquet of 
“Wood Pulp” Miller, some forty years 
ago, for his share in establishing a great 
industry that made it possible to produce 
newspapers at low cost, to the public ad- 
vantage, “wood pulp” has somehow been 
held in contumely. Lovers of the forests 
groan when they see a two-pound Sun- 
day newspaper and wonder how long the 
trees can last under such demands. The 
habit among the well-meaning, but un- 
informed, is to lay all blame for forest 
destruction upon the pulp-grinder and 
his close relative, the paper-maker. 

Now pulp is made from a few sorts of 
wood only—spruce in the main, some 
fir and poplar. These are all fast-grow- 
ing trees, and under fair conditions can 
be expected to reproduce in forty years. 
The land upon which they grow is use- 
less for other purposes and much is 
30 situated as to have small, if any, de- 
mand made upon it for agriculture. 
Therefore wood can be treated as a crop 
and raised at a good profit. This the 
pulp-makers have discovered and are try- 
ing to do. 

Just now a new famine cry is being 
raised; this time in Canada, where a 
strong movement is under way to pro- 
nibit the export of pulpwood to the 
United States. Last year this amounted 
'0 1,330,000 cords—a tidy industry. 
[he plea put out for prohibiting the 
trade is that the timber should be kept at 
iome for the salvation of local industry, 

* compel the transfer of more American 
capital to Canada. The Canadians sniff 
at the United States, but not at its dol- 
“ts. A good share of the 1,388,081 tons 
newsprint, valued at $100,276,903, 





there produced last year was made in 
American-owned mills. 

The stoppage of such export would, of 
course, work great hardships on mills 
operating in the States, but, as the Cana- 
dian Pulpwood Association aptly points 
out, the reaction would be worse on the 
other side of the border. It would’ kill 
a large and profitable trade for no other 
purpose than forcing a low price, to the 
benefit of the sawmill men and the local 
paper mills. The timber owner would 
be starved and the large number of men 
employed put out of business, while fire 
and rot would destroy much of the value 
of what is now a live asset. The lumber- 
men can export their output ad Jib. 

The Pulpwood Association points out 
the prime fact, which meets the prejudice 
noted at the beginning of this article, 
that lumbering is the most wasteful of 
the methods of dealing with the forests. 
Only about thirty-five per cent of the 
tree comes out salable. ‘“Tops” twenty- 
five and thirty feet long, that would -pro- 
duce half a ton of pulp worth $15, are 
left to rot and feed forest fires, while 
slabs and edgings do the rest. In getting 
out pulpwood, “tops” down to three 
inches are utilized, and in the making of 
ground wood pulp eighty-five per cent of 
the weight is returned in fiber, and sixty- 
five per cent of sulphite or chemical 
pulp. The manufacturers of artificial 
lumber from cellulose therefore give back 
twice as much as the Canadian sawmill 
man, who is the leading “patriot” in this 
effort to establish an embargo. 

Beyond this the railroads derive dou- 
ble the revenue from handling pulpwood 
that they now do from sawed timber. 
The labor employed is equal to that used 
by the lumberman, while the more com- 











Miles of pulpwood in a Labrador river 


plete utilization of the raw product 
means more than twice the economic re- 
turn. So the query of the Canadian 
Pulpwood Association, “Why pick on 
pulpwood?” has sound reason behind it. 
The Association justly observes: 

“Under the guise of patriotism and 
masquerading their clever scheme as an 
important measure of Forest Conserva- 
tion, the shrewd and wealthy pulp and 
paper mill owners have secured hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of free 
publicity from the newspapers and 
periodicals of the country, whilst the 
pulpwood owners, engaged in a trade 
every whit as legitimate and worthy of 
encouragement as the lumber industry, 
for example, have had to pay advertising 
rates in order to even get their side of 
the story before the public. If the Cana- 
dian pulp and paper mills want or re- 
quire the wood owned by their fellow- 
citizens, that is now being sold to United 
States mills—they can buy it. It is, and 


always will be, for sale in the open mar- 
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ket at a fair price. Government regula- 


tion is not required to keep this wood in 


Canada. All that is necessary is that the 
Canadian mills pay as good a price as 
their American competitors.” 

Fairly enough said. It might be some- 
what cogently added that the Canadian 


manufactuzers of newsprint can sell it 
duty free in the United States. How long 
would they enjoy this privilege if they 
succeeded in arbitrarily cutting off the 
raw material supply, as they are trying 
todo? One-sided “reciprocity” is hard to 
maintain, even in the face of a necessity. 


The Outlook for 


Meanwhile it might be stated that, de- 
spite the enormous figures of wood-pulp 
cordage given out, the cut for that pur- 
pose is only about three per cent of the 
annual denudation of forest land. The 
ax of the lumberman and fuel cutter take 
the rest. 


This Teaching Business 


In which a rural educator reveals why hair grows gray 


RETIRED farmer on the school 
A board in a small town in Iowa 

took me to task the other day. 
I had happened to mention that I once 
did publicity for a prize-fighter. 

“We don’t have any prize-fighting in 
this town,” he said, thankfully. “We 
wouldn’t allow it.” 

From the railroad train the town of B 
looks as if it were a peaceful little place. 
It has a population of 1,400. It ships a 
lot of cattle and hogs to Omaha and 
Chicago. It has a consolidated school, 
five churches, one movie, two blocks of 
stories, and a corn cannery. It also has 
a school fight. 

A school fight is not a pleasant spec- 
tacle, nor is it uplifting. It is not polite. 
Compared with the prize ring, where 
iron-jawed gentlemen have decreed it 
foul to hit below the belt, a school fight 
is a brutal sport. Public opinion is a 
partisan referee. Most of its jabbing is 
done below the waist-line—the teacher’s 
waist, usually. 

In the town of B it happens to be the 
somewhat thin waist of my brother-in- 
law, Pete, who works his eight hours, 
plus after school and evenings, managing 
the six-hundred-odd children in this con- 
solidated school district, directing some 
fourteen other teachers, quelling the big 
boys, training for declamatory contests, 
running a_ basket-ball team, teaching 
manual training, bossing the bus drivers 
who tote the country children into town 
and home again, and doing a hundred 
other modern educational tasks. Time 
left the superintendent spends with his 
school board. 

“What’s wrong with your board?” I 
asked, after hearing a tale of woe. 

“Nothing wrong with it; it’s like all 
the others I know,” Pete told me. ‘There 
are two Methodists, one Catholic, one 
Lutheran, and the preacher of the Peace 
Evangelical church. It’s the Peace 


preacher this time who’s leading the 
fight.” 


By KARL W. DETZER 


He wanted Pete to resign, it developed. 
Also he wanted the scalp of the woman 
principal of the high school. 

“Creed, in his case,” Pete answered 
when I asked him why. “It breaks out 
the end of every school year. You 
always hear creeds when small-town 
school-teachers are elected.” 

I hadn’t known that. I never taught 
school. Education in a small town is a 
very complicated business, I discovered. 
Presidential elections aren’t in it. Three 
Methodists controlled the board in B 
town until this spring. The Peace 
preacher defeated one of them for re- 
election. Before the Methodists it had 
been Congregationalists; before them, 
Catholics. 

“Half our town is retired farmer,” Pete 
explained. ‘Most of them are Catholic. 
They controlled the school board about 
four years ago and appointed a Catholic 
superintendent. He was a good man, 
wide awake. It was he who started the 
campaign for a new schoolhouse.” 

“Why didn’t he stay?” I wondered. I 
asked Pete. 

“Well,” Pete said, “the Lutherans 
simply went crazy, and so did nearly 
every one else. They all joined forces 
and put three Congregationalists on the 
board. Of course they fired the Catholic 
superintendent. But they didn’t appoint 
the man the Methodists had picked. So 
it was only a case of waiting for the 
Methodists to control the board. Then 
I got my job, two years ago. I tried to 
play the middle ground.” 

Of course I laughed. 

“T couldn’t,” Pete agreed. “I found 
that out. I started going to the Meth- 
odist in the morning, which is my own 
church. Sunday evenings I attended all 
the others, in rotation. Fanny [that’s 
his wife] made pies for all the Ladies’ 
Aid suppers. Think she’s baked two 
hundred, actual count.” 

We were sitting in Pete’s office. Chil- 
dren were passing in and out, asking 


questions, presenting papers to be signed, 
borrowing books. A little girl came to 
the door; about seventh grade, she 
looked. 

“May I go over town before next 
class?” she asked. 

Pete frowned. Nature never meant 
Pete to frown. He has too friendly a 
face. I could see now that he wasn’t too 
sure how to answer. 

Then he said: “No; sorry.” 

“My father said you had to let me,” 
the child insisted. 

“T said no,” Pete repeated. 

She pouted. Pete closed the door and 
started to tell me who she was. Her 
father was a board member and a doc- 
tor. Just at that minute one of the 
teachers came in. 

“Dr. Perkins is inspecting the manual- 
training rooms,” she reported. . 

Pete and I went down. We found the 
doctor—the father of the girl who had 
just asked permission to go to town dur- 
ing school hours. He was an ordinary 
small-town physician, a good doctor no 
doubt, who always voted, always went to 
church. 

“Bessie says you would not let her run 
over town,” he began. 

“Sorry,” said Pete. “It’s against the 
rules for any one to go to town during 
school hours.” 

“Look here!” Dr. Perkins put on his 
eye-glasses. “I’m on your board. I 
won’t have my children refused!” 

“Against the rules,” said Pete once 
more, very calmly. 

“Then change the rules,” retorted Dr. 
Perkins. “I'll tend to it, next meeting.” 

He stormed out of the room. 

“You see,” Pete explained, “I got in 
bad with him by cailing Dr. Burns when 
young Pete had whooping-cough. I 
never guessed Perkins would be elected 
to the board. He’s been mad ever since. 
Tells his children he’ll bring me to time, 
now that he’s on the school board. They 
tell the other children, and I hear it.” ~ 
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We had walked over into the new 
addition to the school building. Plas- 
terers were busy on the auditorium. It 
was a fine, big room, airy, light, substan- 
tial. 

“Splendid!” I told Pete. 
town is proud of this.” 

“Some of the people are,” he admit- 
ted. “But there’s another pinch. I 
knew that we needed this auditorium, not 
only for the school, but for town meet- 
ings as well. Everything now has to be 
held in an old fire-trap they call the 
opera house—every public meeting that 
doesn’t properly belong in the churches. 
So I came out flatfooted for a school au- 
ditorium. 

“Tt stirred up trouble at once, although 
we got the auditorium. The fellow who 
owns the opera house has five brothers 
here in town and more cousins than you 
can count. I tell you, he fought! Stirred 
out his whole family. He makes five 
dollars a night renting his hall. Once we 
get a free meeting-place, there'll be less 
business. So he got his father-in-law on 
the school board. His father-in-law’s the 
Lutheran. The retired farmers got be- 
hind him, some of them, because they 
didn’t want to put up any more school 


“T bet the 


tax. They called it a fight against addi- 
tional taxes; but behind that was a fight 
to make five dollars a meeting for the 
owner of the opera house.” 

All these things Pete told me, and 
many others. He explained that the 
principal of the school had invited some 
neighbors in for tea at her own home one 
afternoon, and that certain women were 
not invited. No snub had-been intended. 
But a battalion of deeply injured and 
extremely vocal citizens were demanding 
now that the principal be turned out into 
the cold because she was not democratic. 
She wouldn’t be re-elected. 

No one mentioned her ability to teach. 
One crowd howled to have both principal 
and superintendent removed, others 
fought to retain them. They walked up 
one side of Main Street and down the 
other, campaigning. They discussed 
everything in the world except the moral 
character of the man and woman in- 
volved and their ability as,educators. 

“After all,” I said to Pete, “no one 
charges that you aren’t a good superin- 
tendent. No one says that Miss Phipps 
is a poor principal.” 

“Of course not,” Pete answered, look- 
ing surprised. 
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“These people seem rather proud of 
their school.” 

“Oh, yes,” agreed Pete. 

“Then what’s all this rowing and 
talking got to do with reading and arith- 
metic?” 

“Nothing at 
“nothing at all.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

“I believe,” he said, “that I’ll run up 
to Solon Center. They’ve ousted their 
man up there and are looking for a new 
one. I ought to get the job.” 

“What’s the matter with that man?” I 
asked. 

“There’s a Democratic school board, 
and the present superintendent is a Re- 
publican,” Pete said. ‘He was down 
here the other day, and I think he’ll get 
this job. You see, his sister’s husband is 
caretaker at the Peace church, here in 
BY 

“What’s that got to do with educa- 
tion?” I inquired again. 

“NotHing at all,” he admitted. 

Long lines of children were trailing up 
and down stairs. , 

“Come in here,” said Pete, “and listen 
to these seniors. It’s the class on civics 
and government.” 


all,” answered Pete, 


An East Side American 
The Autobiography of a Son of the City 


(nn STELZLE has appeared in many roles. A brewer’s 

son, a tenement district boy, a runner of errands, tobacco 
stripper, newsboy, cutter of artificial flowers, machinist, street 
preacher and minister, have been among the parts which he has 


By CHARLES STELZLE 
played. 


When he was called to testify before the Special 
Committee of the United States Senate on April 21 about pro- 
hibition, he was classed as a surveyor. 
the kind of a surveyor he is and how he earned that title. 


In this issue he tells 


Xx 
The Facts About Surveys 


N | AKING surveys was an utterly 
thankless job, because a diag- 
nosis of a city was not for the 

purpose of discovering its good points so 

much as it was to find out what in the 
city’s life needed remedying. When re- 
ports were made to citizens, usually in 
public meetings, the facts produced were 

not especially complimentary. This 
{ten created feeling. 

Survey work was an outstanding ac- 
complishment growing out of the Pres- 
byterian Department of Church and 
Labor, which I headed. Not only were 
the fields of local churches studied and 
recommendations made as to the kind of 
work which should, be conducted, but 


entire cities and counties and States were 
surveyed, covering social, economic, and 
religious institutions. 

One of the most successful surveys was 
that made for the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement, which was con- 
ducted by the combined Protestant 
churches and other religious enterprises 
of the United States. Seventy principal 
American cities with a combined popula- 
tion of twenty millions were studied 
during the winter of 1911 in preparation 
for the campaign conducted by that 
movement during the following year. 
About one thousand questions were ad- 
dressed to the local committees in charge 
of the surveys in each of the cities, cov- 


ering, among other things, population, 
municipal administration, social influ- 
ences, housing, health, political life, so- 
cial service agencies, public schools, 
libraries, recreational life, juvenile delin- 
quency, and the general condition of the 
churches. 

Sometimes there was a disposition to 
fight back when survey figures were pub- 
lished. But invariably whatever state- 
ments were made on the platform could 
be substantiated by statistics or other 
data which had been secured by trained 
investigators. 

For example, in a city in northern 
New Jersey a mass-meeting was called 
for Sunday afternoon in a large theater 
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to present the findings of the survey and 
recommendations based upon them. As 
I was entering the theater for the after- 
noon meeting—and the place was packed 
—a friend met me at the door and cau- 
tioned me that the Health Commissioner 
was in the audience, and that he had 
threatened to “make a monkey out of 
me” before the crowd if [ dared say any- 
thing there about health conditions. 

Having been introduced, I approached 
the front of the stage and remarked that 
it was not a very pleasant task that had 
been assigned to me, but that I was go- 
ing to give the city all the facts as I 
found them. “For example,” I began, 
“take the Health Department.” And I 
looked directly into the face of the 
Health Commissioner, who sat just be- 
neath the platform. “I want to tell you 
something about how the department has 
failed to fulfill its functions in maintain- 
ing the health of your city. To sub- 
stantiate what I shall say, here are some 
reports which one of my men secured in 
the office of the Health Department it- 
self.” 

The Health Commissioner never 
opened his mouth, because he soon knew 
that I was correctly quoting figures 
which his own office had furnished. 


) geatie the Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement campaign it was 
my especial task to head up the social 
service section, having associated with 
me such men as Graham Taylor and 
Raymond Robins, of Chicago, and sev- 
eral members of the social service com- 
missions of the various denominations, 
each of whom worked with separate 
teams of half a dozen men. In addition 
to having charge of all the surveys for 
the various cities and serving as the dean 
of the social service “experts,” I was the 
leader of what was known as “Team 1” 
of the four or five teams which were in 
the field continuously for eight months. 
The entire task was under the direction 
of Fred B. Smith, whose matchless gen- 
eralship was responsible for the success 
of what I regard as one of the most 
stirring social movements that ever swept 
this country. 

My team was commanded to cover a 
chain of Southern cities. It would not 
be fair to mention them by name, be- 
cause many of them were greatly handi- 
capped by conditions for which they 
were not altogether to blame, as com- 
pared with some Northern cities which 
had much greater opportunity and 
longer experience in making progress in 
the social and educational field. The 
meetings in each city were continued for 
a week. Each man on the team held 


three or four sessions a day. It was my 
particular task to meet the municipal 
authorities and other agencies which had 
to do with social problems. My recom- 
mendations were based upon studies 
which had been made by local commit- 
tees; so I was not responsible for the 
facts presented. Ordinarily these studies 
had occupied some months’ time. 
Whenever an unusual situation was 
discovered, I tried to make a special visit 
or a closer analysis before discussing the 
question in public. In one city I visited 
the workhouse before addressing the city 

















(C) Underwood & Underwood 


Fred B. Smith, a leader of men 


commissioners and a group of nearly one 
hundred business men at aluncheon. At 
the workhouse I had found about thirty 
men, practically all Negroes, who be- 
longed to the chain gang, occupied dur- 
ing the day in sweeping the streets of the 
city. The clothing worn during the day 
was slept in at night, and they were 
about as filthy as one can imagine. 
There was an old cast-iron bath-tub in 
the middle of the yard in which the men 
bathed, although it was the custom for 
about fifteen of them to bathe in the 
same water without change, and many 
of them had the most shocking forms of 
venereal diseases. When I addressed the 
business men, I pictured the situation as 
graphically as I knew how, and spoke 
with much feeling, closing my remarks 
with the statement: 

“T would rather go to hell than be sent 
to your workhouse.” 

Needless to say, the city commission- 
ers saw to it that conditions were cleaned 
up in that workhouse in a hurry, per- 
haps largely because the next day the 
leading newspaper in the city had a big 
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headline across the top of the front page 
which read: 

“Stelzle Would Rather Go to Hell 
Than Go to Our Workhouse.” 

In another city of the South I found 
what was really a frightful condition in 
the principal packing-house. Conditions 
in the public laundries were vile, and 
there were situations in several of the 
department-stores which were deplorable. 

It happened that: the Daughters of the 
Confederacy were in session in the city 
while our meetings were in progress, and 
I was invited to address nearly two thou- 
sand women on “social conditions.” It 
was not expected that I would speak on 
the situation in that city, but I reminded 
those women of the South that naturally 
they were far more interested in what 
was going on in the very city in which 
they were meeting than to have me talk 
about social problems in New York City, 
where I lived. Then I told my story, 
giving exact figures and facts, and using 
the plainest language possible. The au- 
dience was naturally greatly horrified, 
and many of them were indignant. 

The evening paper printed the story 
of my address. I found out many years 
later that the story was written, not by 
a reporter, but by the wife of the editor, 
who happened to be in the audience, but 
who had never before written a news- 
paper article. I was somewhat surprised 
that the morning newspaper did not 
carry the story, but soon I discovered the 
reason. The managing editor of the 
evening paper which had printed it called 
me on the telephone at the hotel and 
wanted to know if I would stand for 
what I had said to the women the after- 
noon before. Then he told me that the 
owner of the packing-house whose con- 
ditions I had particularly emphasized 
had threatened to sue his paper for fifty 
thousand dollars. I replied that I would 
not only stand for what I had said but 
that the managers of the entire -move- 
ment which I represented would back me 
financially and otherwise in making the 
fight clean through. Late in the day I 
learned that the owner of the packing- 
house had gone to one of the leading 
business men of the city and had com- 
plained most bitterly of what I had said. 

“Did the fellow iell the truth?” asked 
the business man. 

“Yes, he certainly had the goods,” was 
the reply. 

“Then why in hefl don’t you clean up 
your place?” said the business man. 
“What are you coming to me for?” 

That night I was to leave for another 
city. Just as I was getting ready the 
telephone in my hotel room rang, and, 
answering it, I listened to what was to 
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me a jumble of words. But at the end 
of whatever was said I understood the 
voice to repeat: 

“T am the deputy sheriff. You are 
hereby summoned to immediately iii 
before the grand jury.” 

Of course I went. And for two _— 
I gave that grand jury more stuff than 
they could digest in many sessions. They 
threatened to follow up my statements, 
but I rather think that the enterprise 
concerned cleaned up, for that was the 
last that I heard of the entire situation. 

The morning paper, which also had 
been threatened with a libel suit if it 
copied the story in the evening paper, 
said editorially a little while later, pos- 
sibly to get itself into the good graces of 
the complainants: 

“If you want to land in jail, just start 
in to make a noise like Stelzle.” 

The Southern Sociological Congress 
grew out of these Southern experiences 
of ours. It has ever since been active in 
promoting the welfare of the South in the 
fields of the subjects discussed in that 
series of meetings. 

Another important result which grew 
out of this movement was the closing up 
of the entire “red light” district in At- 
lanta by the Chief of Police. This was 
done mainly through a series of big 
newspaper advertisements which were 
prepared by two laymen in the city— 
John J. Eagan and Marion Jackson. 


A TYPICAL extensive survey was made 
L by the Department of Church and 
Labor to find out how workingmen spent 
their spare time. This study was made 
by the staff of the department under the 
general direction:-of George E. Bevans, 
in connection with work he was doing for 
Columbia University. Over a thousand 
workingmen were interviewed, and nearly 
four months were required to complete 
the investigation. Among the men 
studied were found to be 29 different 
nationalities, 164 trades and occupations. 
Sixty-four per cent were married. 

Here are some of the outstanding facts 
which were revealed: 

Men working the shortest number of 
hours were the most temperate in their 
habits. It had often been said that if 
workingmen were given shorter hours 
and more leisure time they would spend 
the extra time in saloons. That was 
clearly proved to be untrue. Long hours, 
causing over-fatigue, seemed to lower the 
Vitality of workingmen, so that at the end 
of the day’s work they gravitated toward 
saloons. Books were read by fully twice 
as many of the eight to nine hour work- 
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ers as by the group who worked eleven 
hours or more. 

Married men patronized the saloon 
more than single men. There was an 
interesting phenomenon for the moralist, 
and the psychologist, and the sociologist! 
Part of the explanation is that the saloon 
had the most appeal in the dull, drab 
vears of middle age, which were usually 
the married years. Furthermore, wives 
suffered limitations by remaining at home 
with domestic duties, seeing few persons 
except their families. Husbands had 
broader experience in the association of 
other men in their shops and lodges and 
labor unions. So they were likely to 
spend their free hours away from home, 
where talk was more interesting. Work- 
ingmen spent more money for beer than 
for any other recreational item. 

The movies were the workingmen’s 
principal recreational centers. The 
moving-picture show hit the saloon 
harder than any other agency. 

Church and synagogue received the 
smallest vote as the most profitable way 
of spending spare time. Men: working 
the shortest hours and those highest in 
mental attainments were least responsive 
to the Church. Old men attended 
church more generally than young men. 
It was a puzzle that the men who worked 
the longest hours, conversely, went to 
church most frequently. It had long 
been held that workingmen did not go to 
church because they had not the time. 


The industrial phase of my work was 
so marked that social service agencies 
later organized by various denominations 
gave the same emphasis to their work, 
although, of course, the field of social 
service was much wider than that al- 
ready covered by the Department of 
Church and Labor of the Presbyterian 
Church. Interest in the work extended 
to other countries, even as far as Aus- 
tralia. Some of the leading denomina- 
tions in those countries appointed com- 
mittees to study the industrial problem 
in the United States, and particularly to 
familiarize themselves with what was be- 
ing done by the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions in this field. 

Probably a dozen different denomina- 
tional bureaus were organized within a 
few years, with secretaries in charge to 
study the social problem, but especially 
the labor question. These churches and 
departments frankly acknowledged their 
indebtedness to the Presbyterian Church 
because of its leadership. The Boston 
“Herald” said editorially: “When the 
Presbyterian Church in this country a 
few years ago established its Department 
of Church and Labor in connection with 
the Home Missionary Society, it estab- 
lished a precedent among American 
Protestant churches and did the most 
statesmanlike thing to be chronicled in 
the history of American Protesantism 
during the past decade. The results have 
justified the innovation.” 


In the next installment Mr, Stelzle ranges from the pre-prohibition Rescue Mission to the Interchurch World Movement, with 
an interlude in the city room of a daily newspaper 





The Crisis of Florida Fever 


By GERTRUDE MATHEWS SHELBY 


UCK is an elusive immortal, but 
guessing his whereabouts often 


beguiles one, brings freedom from 
the galling sense of being bound to a 
wheel or enslaved in a rut. The perva- 
sive legend which has made magic of the 
very name of Florida is an astonishing 
example of modern folk-lore, with the 
high potency of tales spread from lip to 
lip by people who have plunged and 
won. This great and growing tradition 
attracted millions of Americans and a 
surprising number of foreigners to the 
fabled new winter home of the slippery 
little God. Lured by bonanza money, 
the hosts pursued Luck to his supposed 
lair, or sent their dollars to find him. 
Innocent or hard-boiled Main Street 
candidates for green spectacles, almost 
every variety of native, Continental, or 
Australian adventurer, I met during the 
summer and fall on those great common 
carriers, the busses. Over that State- 
wide gambling table where all the stakes 
are land I talked with honest investors, 
hectic winners, desperate losers, outra- 
geous exploiters, and pitiful exploited. 
On the principle that so far from home 
one could be frank and still hide one’s 
crimes, nearly every one talked, telling 
stories that betrayed motive and method. 
The victims of Florida fever often dis- 
played the very cavities in their spiritual 
back teeth. Deep hungers of America 
could often be felt—the appalling starva- 
tion of many spirits certainly sturdy if 
not perceiving, starvation so moving that 
one yearned to believe that perhaps 
Florida would yield them means to gain 
all they blindly sought. Yet I became 
convinced either that Florida is the one 
place on earth where economic laws are 
repealed or that the migratory hosts 
would shortly find that Luck, the little 
rascal, had ducked and dodged them 
again. 


aig now Luck appears to have van- 

ished completely. Florida would 
have you distinctly understand that the 
realty market is becoming “stabilized.” 
Loudly denouncing any analysis contain- 
ing criticism or warning, her authorities 
declare that this is a desirable change. 
They announce that the period of “devel- 
opment” has now begun. They point out 
that building permits in the first two 
months of 1926 were greater than in any 
two months of last year. Newspapers 
advise the development of the Everglades 
(which engineers estimate will cost 
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$200,000,000 to $300,000,000) and the 
sale of five-acre and ten-acre tracts to 
good Northern farmers. 

The fact stands out that Florida, on 
the strength of the large number of great 
and small who made money there in 
1924 and the first half of 1925, is still 
an opulent optimist. A year ago this 
spring she expected the usual summer 
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lull. Instead, she received the greatest 
crowd ever known there, and in torrid 
heat was reduced to panting activity. In 
the late fall, when not expected, the lull 
did come. Sales resistance stiffened. 
Purchases fell off, and resaies completely 
subsided. Fear grew. With prices high, 
passing the bag was no longer the simple 
trick it had been. 

Truth was, the vast summer crowd 
melted away. Not from the almost in- 
tolerable sustained heat! It simply went 
home. These people never intended to 
stay in Florida. They had merely re- 
sponded to the Florida legend as men 
have to hidden-treasure stories down all 
the ages. Having obtained a piece of 
this highly valued land, the majority 
went home to wait for the winter crowd 
to buy them out. Yet not all of them 
left “riding high and handsome.” By 
November towns all over the South be- 
gan to complain of stranded travelers 
unable to pay their way farther, a tax on 
charity. Garage owners reported “tin 
tourists returning, busted and disgusted.” 
Many found that glittering business op- 


portunities held out were not based on 
resident population, but on an illusion of 
growth created by the real estate rush. 
Those holding for the expected peak last 
winter became increasingly nervous. 


1° winter crowd came. Its volume 
proved to be about ten per cent of 
that expected. Rumors spread abroad, 
causing a creeping paralysis of high 
hopes. To be sure, professionals, with the 
right sort of exclusive property to sell, 
reaped a profitable harvest from the win- 
ter fashionables. But other old hands at 
the game suffered, and amateurs discov- 
ered that Florida is no longer a pecuniary 
heaven where they may reap rewards for 
which they have not worked. Those 
ambitious salesmen who were once the 
very life of all towns became disheart- 
ened. Last fall eight sub-division sales- 
men lived together in an East coast city. 
In December two went broke; Christmas 
week, a third; in January three more 
were driven into other lines offering 
greatly inferior income. ‘The last two, 
involved with speculative purchases, 
themselves had payments to meet and 
continued unsuccessfully to try to find 
buyers. 

A “winter lull” they called it—a sad 
ioke. Perhaps justly, the bad season is 
attributed to many unfortunate occur- 
rences. Certainly widely circulated news 
pictures of floods resulting from tozren- 
tial downpours in Palm Beach and 
Miami did not increase the confidence of 
tourists. A member of the Metropolitan 
Club was asked ninety dollars a day for 
two in one room. Rich as he was, he 
declined to pay it, told the story right 
and left, and went elsewhere for his holi- 
day. 

Certainly it was no less than a calam- 
ity for the building developments of 
Miami and the whole Southern peninsula 
when, on January 10, the Prins Valde- 
mar capsized in the narrow shallow 
channel of Biscayne Bay, up which one 
ship at a time must crawl four miles to 
reach scanty docks and a pitifully 
cramped turning basin before Miami it- 
self. Ships cannot pass. Poor port as 
Miami is, it has nevertheless done valiant 
service. For greatest of Florida’s handi- 
caps on both coasts is transportation; 
excluding new projects for double-track- 
ing and new lines, her rail equipment is 
slight. On the Atlantic side the pressure 
has been worse. The Florida East Coast 
Railroad, sole dependence of the Palm 
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Beach-Miami region, was so overtaxed to 
carry passengers and material to feed 
the crowds that a freight embargo was 
sustained for more than six months. 
Although inadequate to supply demand, 
water shipment to Miami offered grate- 
ful relief. 

It was bad enough that the Prins Val- 
demar should cork up the neck of 
Miami’s water-bottle, but before she 
could be removed the freighter Lake 
Fairport grounded farther out in the 
channel. At the end of a week the mari- 
time tie-up included eighty-three vessels. 
With two corks to be pulled, the reopen- 
ing of the harbor was not accomplished 
until a new channel had been dredged 
out. Miami lost several millions of dol- 
lars outright, but the most serious factor 
was the loss of “prospects.” Since tour- 
ists by sea could not go directly to that 
port, they took other cruises. 


A tT Lake Mable, close to Miami, Gen- 
44 eral Goethals is constructing a har- 
bor for a private subdivision, the project 
involving $15,000,000, of which the Gov- 
ernment does not contribute a penny; 
but this port was not nearly ready for 
use. Palm Beach, although it is now get- 
ting some freight by water, has no real 
harbor. Jacksonville, the best natural 
Fast Coast harbor, has done major ser- 
vice, considering its lack of adequate 
‘ransier equipment, docks, and river de- 
velopment, but was no great help to the 
‘mportant cities two hundred miles south. 
Tampa, on the West Coast, most compe- 
‘ent port in Florida, is separated by the 


A tourist camp at Tampa, Florida 


Everglades from the Palm Beach-Miami 
region. Were there good cross-State 
railway facilities above the Glades, the 
important supplies might have come in 
from Mobile and Birmingham via Tam- 
pa. Even had there been such facilities, 
however, Tampa was popular neither as 
a port nor as a resort, smallpox having 
put her on the blacklist. 

Key West unlocked some of Miami’s 
difficulties. Ships destined for Miami 
were ordered to Key West, where they 
found strings of empties waiting on the 
F. E. C. But this single-track railroad 
could not completely solve so complex a 
freight congestion. Subdivision experts 
waited frantically for lumber, stucco, 
cement, fixtures. Most  subdividers 
counted on selling out completely during 
the winter. On this expectation they 
had borrowed necessary capital from 
their home banks in other States. One 
subdivision exemplified the sad condition 
of many others. For months it prayed 
for the delivery of a large order of lamp- 
posts. “White ways,” run out through 
pine barrens, with lamp-posts set thick 
as thieves, more readily convince prospec- 
tive buyers that population will soon 
justify the fancy prices asked for lots. 
Without them they despaired. 

Such essential supplies were in some 
cases brought in by truck. Had good 
roads been numerous, the freight situa- 
tion might have been less calamitous. 
Other sections are better off, but the 
Fast Coast (the Gold Coast) had to de- 
pend entirely on the Dixie Highway— 
but eighteen feet wide-—-too narrow, too 


lightly built, and too crowded with cars 
to carry a great volume of freight. 


ye subdivisions had funds to hire 
steamers or special trains. Small 
realtors simply had to wait. Certain of 
those, started late, were in peril of losing 
not only the payments made on the 
acreage they had subdivided, but all they 
had spent on road-making and improve- 
ments, such as fancy gates, an “adminis- 
tration building,” shops, or what are 
known as “sucker houses,” discreetly 
planted to give an air of veritable settle- 
ment. So much having been paid down, 
the remainder of the price is usually due 
in one, two, and three years. 

“The third payment is where the rub 
will come all along the line,” commented 
a great New York banker in January. 
“The banks usually will lend for the first 


two, but not for the third. Subdividers 
depend on lot sales. Lot buyers have 
thought in terms of resales. If lot buy- 


ers fail to make their payments—as 
many of them will—they will first suffer 
themselves, perhaps pathetically. Certain 
well-financed subdivisions have a clause 
in the contract that they can either fore- 
close or sue the buyer for the remainder 
due, the buyer to pay “reasonable attor- 
neys’ fees”! The companies usually 
bought the land so low that if they fore- 
close they can resell at a lower price and 
show profit. But poorly financed pro- 
moters, caught short, unable to collect 
from lot purchasers, cannot meet their 
own payments, and must lose. I believe 
in Florida. It has a fine winter climate. 
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When a power plant is de- 
sired that will function day 
in and day out, year in and 
year out, and where econ- 
omy of operation and right- 
down efficiency count most 
—then the Kermath is your 
motor 

Kermaths are obtainable in all 
sizes, from 3 to 150 H. P., 
but for small or medium 
size launches, the 1 and 2 
cylinder Kermaths of from 
3 to 12 H. P. fill the bill 
ideally. 

Your sport and enjoyment are 
dependent to a large de- 
gree on the satisfaction and 
service that you get from 
your engine. When you se- 
lect a Kermath you will 
have found one that will 
leave you carefree and you 
can forget that there is such 
a thing as an engine in your 
boat—so smoothly, so si- 
lently, and so efficiently will 

it serve you. 

































Write us for full decails 
and specifications 






3 to 150 H. P. 
$135 to $2150 






KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5887 Commonwealth Ave., . . Detroit, Mich. 
11 E. Wellington St... . . . Toronto, Ont. 
50. 17k SB... . so New York, N. Y. 









A Kermath Always Runs 











Sir Henry Lunn, Ltd. 


INDIVIDUAL TOURS to 
EUROPE and NEAR EAST 


(Invisible Courier System ; tours 
with or without escort) 


Apply for 
SUGGESTIONS, ITINERARIES, AND 
RATES ‘TO 


SIR HENRY LUNN, LTD. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
In making application, 


state places to be visited, desived length of tour, 
and class of hotel and travel accommodations. 

















Its moonlight makes you young again. 
The beauty rejuvenates—and is salable! 
But, in my opinion, this subdivision busi- 
ness has been overdone.” 


 ersage horn of Florida’s dilemma is 
the disease bugaboo, exemplified 
this year by smallpox in Tampa. Worse 
epidemics threaten. Florida towns lack 
proper sewerage systems. Even Miami 
still depends on separate septic tanks by 
every house. Each one is supposed to 
have twenty-five hundred feet of laterals. 
When the population was small and in- 
spection rigorous, the sand-filtering tank 
was doubtless adequate. When a town 
of one hundred thousand, however, is 
asked to accommodate five or ten times 
that number, and land grows so costly 
that space does not permit proper plac- 
ing of these septic vaults, the danger is 
obvious. The water supply is artesian, 
and usually drawn from no tremendous 
depth. “Those tanks resemble fly- 
specks,” commented a physician. “A 
few may not matter much, but with a 
mass there’s danger of typhoid.” West 
Palm Beach and several other cities are 
now installing sewerage systems. To 
make permanent their resort success, all 
towns in Flerida must do iikewise. 

Florida’s worst condition, withcut 
doubt, is the tightening of her credit. In 
the light of a report made three months 
ago by J. H. Tregoe to the National 
Association of Credit Men, an important 
body of manufacturing, commercial, and 
banking concerns in our principal cen- 
ters, this is particularly serious. The 
Association raised a fund of two million 
dollars some time ago for purely self- 
protective purposes. Mr. Tregoe, long 
the Association’s manager, made an im- 
partial investigation, and then issued an 
official warning to all members that the 
high degree of speculation, the fly-by- 
nights all over the State, the probable 
“levitating” of land values, called for 
great discretion in granting credit to 
Florida concerns. He offered as special 
reasons the congestion, the not infre- 
quent devious practices, and failure to 
protect and promote industries—particu- 
larly the chief one, farming. 

The last charge deserves special com- 
ment. In many sections farm land in 
Florida has risen from prices at which it 
could be used to prices at which it can 
only be talked about. A Senator bought 
ten acres of avocado land below Miami 
three years ago for $150 an acre. The 
other day adjoining land was offered him 
at $1,500 an acre. “Nobody could earn 
interest growing anything at that price,” 
he said, soberly. Yet real estate promo- 
ters insist that high prices of farm land 
are good for farmers. It appears beyond 
our common conception in the United 
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States that it is essential to genuine pros- 
perity to keep agricultural land prices 
low. We ignore the nearly confiscatory 
policies to which foreign governments 
have been forced by agricultural crises 
not dissimilar to our own, to deflate 
speculative farm-land prices. 

While not all Florida acreage is yet 
costly to buy, most of it is costly to bring 
to efficient production. Certainly Mr. 
Tregoe’s judgment that farming pros- 
perity is undermined by the boom can- 
not be doubted by people who under- 
stand the factor of land prices in agri- 
cultural success. Florida Chambers of 
Commerce went after Mr. Tregoe’s offi- 
cial scalp on all accounts. They labeled 
his statements “unfair, unwarranted, and 
untrue.” Yet this is the very period 
when the bulk of third payments on lots 
is falling due, the crisis, if our great 
banker’s analysis was correct. 


Sis Credit Men’s is the third business 
body to have had students on the 
ground who “have not been sold on Flor- 
ida.” The investment bankers met in 
Jacksonville in November. The majority 
were exceedingly critical. “Florida could 
hardly have done worse for herself than 
to ask us here,” commented one. The 
Standard Statistical Bureau sent two 
representatives over the field. While 
their warnings were bland, their analysis 
was not strikingly different from Mr. 
Tregoe’s. He, however, although cour- 
teous, was forthright and keen-cutting. 
Whether because of these criticisms or 
the bad practices incident to booms, all 
Florida is certainly “scratching for cash.” 
The Florida banks had great amounts on 
call in New York, but have been steadily 
withdrawing these funds. Since New 
York speculators in the stock market 
had been using this money, its with- 
drawal is probably one of the factors in 
the market’s recent downward trend. 
Local Florida banks have never been 
willing to lend at the new valuations, and 
now when realty operators (most of them 
from other States) apply to their home 
banks for funds to meet even second 
payments they are looked at askance. It 
is an open secret that a startling propor- 
tion of the buyers of lots are already 
delinquent in their payments. 

Those who earlier escaped creeping 
paralysis by fear are candidaies for sud- 
den paralysis by shock. For example, at 
the instance of certain lot buyers who 
find that subdivision promoters have sold 
what they actually did not own, criminal 
prosecutions have been initiated. That 
practice is not outlawed in Florida. 
Many promoters sold lots to which, if the 
buyer had insisted on paying down all 
cash, he could not be given title. Few 
did insist. But a certain New York pro- 
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moter of a Florida subdivision “bought” 
land on a binder, and was caught in this 
very trap. He advertised in a foreign- 
language newspaper and persuaded many 
of its Slavic readers to go down “free if 
they bought a lot.” He accepted their 
money in full, and then “delayed” trans- 
fer of title until he could buy the land 
and give deeds to lot purchasers. Em- 
barrassed for cash, he returned later to 
New York to find sufficient funds, and 
was arrested. New York does not en- 
courage that sort of real estate trading. 


li is money so readily available for 
building as it once was. ‘“Not even 
the building permits justify Florida’s 
proposed optimism,” explained a shrewd 
Eastern construction man. “Our com- 
pany paid all cash in October for a 
choice apartment-house site in the best 
of East Coast resorts. I took my force 
down in January to commence work. 
Got my building permit then. In view 
of the lack of people, we decided we had 
overestimated the probable demand for 
housing. Unless a miracle occurred— 
the repetition of last summer’s migration, 
we'll say—we saw we’d find ourselves out 
of luck. I know many other buildings and 
small houses ‘temporarily’ postponed. As 
rents are falling and houses already built 
are selling lower, numbers of those build- 
ing permits may never be used.” 

Corroborative evidence comes from 
both coasts. Moreover, a number of 
subdivisions, instead of bearing out the 
assurance that this is the day of develop- 
ment, have canceled their paving and 
sidewalk contracts and laid off men. It 
appears that Florida is hoping, and 
whistling to keep up her courage. 

Underpriced in the beginning, Florida 
herself cannot be blamed for the methods 
used by outside exploiters to force prices 
skywards through auction psychology 
and the best barkers obtainable. The 
old Florida, a land graciously peopled, 
has vanished, perhaps forever, with the 
advent of the almost universal fifty-foot 
lot and the five-acre and ten-acre ranch- 
let. The intrusion of a migratory herd 
upon her gloriously colorful, sunlit quiet, 
the raucous roar of millions who de- 
manded excessive profit in record time, 
the unmitigated speculation in a neces- 
sity of life, her soil, have changed her 
character. She is now a gregarious re- 
sort where our utmost pretentiousness, 
Immoderation, and restlessness strike the 
consciousness like strident voices. 

And the elusive immortal is at his 
tricks again. Luck, knowing well that 
he could not be cornered, lured crowds 
thither. Amateurs who hereafter share 
his largess will be fortunate indeed. How 
long will he bother to shower more mill- 
‘ons even upon professionals? 
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LINENS 
for the Summer Home 


AY with its soft breezes wafts a gentle 
invitation to get the summer home 
ready. Hostesses of three generations have 
found that McCutcheon’s Linens are inva- 
riably exquisite in design, pure in quality, 
and moderately priced. 

Table Cloths and Napkins in a wide 
range of patterns, simple or elaborate, Fancy 
Linen Sets, Sheets, Pillow Cases, Towels—all 
the necessary Linen equipment for the sum- 
mer home or yacht awaits your selection. 























The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


Rare 


HEN the head of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science in 
McGill University wrote, “I 


would sooner have written ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’ than the whole Encyclope- 
dia Britannica,” some of his readers 
probably said: “Of course! So would 
I!” Others, however, surely put it down 
as another of Professor Stephen Lea- 
cock’s humorous exaggerations, if they 
did not frown a little at the thought of 
any comparison between a work of “seri- 
ous scholarship” and a “merely amusing 
book.” 

I think that there is an unconscious 
but widespread notion that a really witty 
after-dinner speech, the book of a good 
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comic opera, some pages of excellent 
light verse, and a humorous novel are 
things which any man of first-rate intel- 
lect—say the president of a university or 
a profound member of the Senate— 
might easily achieve, if he had the time 
and the inclination for such trifles. The 
condescending references to “light” verse 
and the respect paid to many so-called 
learned works—the result of nothing but 
persistent grubbing—lead one to believe 
that, as a nation, we do not understand 
how rare is humor, and that a book of 
deft and witty verse. is encountered as 
infrequently as the passenger pigeon or 
the great auk. 

During the penitential season it would 










be beneficial if every American citizen 
had to read, for one week, that most tur- 
gid and deadly of all publications, the 
“Congressional Record.” The utter- 
ances of our wise men at Washington— 
and who but ourselves is responsible if 
they are not wise men?—are so pompous 
and dull, so deficient in anything faintly 
approaching wit, so frayed and moth- 
eaten in their literary allusions, that such 
a reading would go far to cure the super- 
stition that America has any interna- 
tional monopoly of humor. Nobody, it 
is true, goes to politicians for humor, but 
the “Congressional Record” could only 
exist in a country which preferred its 
statesmen to be solemn to the verge of 
absurdity. 

The gloomy side of the job of a writer 
of book reviews is to gaze upon the 
widening stream of ponderous and un- 
necessary books: “sociological” works 
which prove nothing and are too dull to 
read; enormous biographies of men and 
women whose lives deserved, perhaps, 
fifty pages of description; ecstatic and 
sentimental books of travel; novels 
which contain not one page of genuine 
entertainment, but claim attention be- 
cause of their conscientious “study” of 
the salmon fisheries or the housing prob- 
lem; volumes about psychology or psy- 
chiatry which simply display their au- 
thors as more gullible than children of 
three; treatises or works on education 
written by doctors si philosophy, it may 
pe, but showing no sign that their writers 
ever got beyond the sub-freshman stage 
in common sense. 

From these depressing books the ob- 
vious relief is to turn to others which 
possess wit, while their wisdom is ap- 
parent in that they do not pretend to 
much of it. It is unusual and pleasant to 
have three of them in one season. Last 
week a quotation was printed from Stod- 
dard King’s “What the Queen Said.”* 
Suppose we listen to another: 


MATTER-OF-FACT LOVE SONG 


if I were lord of the sun and moon, 
and king of the heaven’s blue, 

I would string the stars on a golden 
chain, and caftry them all to you; 

I would make a scarf of the Milky 
Way to cover vour raven hair, 

And write your name in letters of 
flame as high as the Major Bear. 





1What the Queen Said. By Stoddard 
King. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. $1.50. 
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But since I am not lord of the sun, nor 
yet of the realms below, 

Would you care to be told that I have 
two seats for an elegant movie 
show? 





If I had power to command the sea, to 
govern its restless waves, 

I would bring you diamonds and pearls 
and gold from out of the ocean’s 
caves; 

I would summon a breeze from the 
Antilles to fill our silken sails, 
And we'd take a trip on a fairy ship 

with never a fear of gales. 

If I had power to command the sea 
these are some of the things I’d 
do—; Ps 

But since I’ve not, does a chocolate 
(hot), or a soda appeal to you? 


If I knew all of the secret lore that is 
hid from the minds of men, a aciege 
I would tell you tales too wonderful A turn of the switch now lifts or 
lowers heavy burdens anywhere. 

far for mortal tongue or pen; 
I would sing you songs that never were 


sung, for none but you.to hear, If you ever had 


I would whisper thoughts too deep for 
words into your wondering ear. li f f 
But, since my store of secret lore is to 1 t a Sate 


rather dilute and spare, 


Wil te take ten = give it a Not being a truckman, you will 
aE SEE SES TE Ce probably never be called on to lift 
And before we quote the next of Mr. a barrel of sugar or an iron safe. 
King’s rhymes, it should be said that he But if you were, you would be 
is no wicked Easterner, gibing at the very glad that the “‘lift-truck”’ had 
Golden West, but a dweller on the Pa- been developed. 
cific coast, or near it—the columnist of The monogram of the . 
the Spokane “Spokesman-Review.” General Electric It is one of the great number of 
Gatireneene ge machines by which electricity is 
HERE’S TO CRIME motors, “some small _— ~~ the — _— bur- 
' enough to wind a ens. If, as a certain large factory 
When a man doe rder in Portland, clock, some powerful ° - 
a enoughtopullatrain, | found, one of these little trucks 
Or Memphis, Tennessee, : but all designed to saves $12,000 a year, what a sav- 
There’s nothing unique in his tech- and lower the cost. ing there will be when all material 
nique, iain Stage A in all factories is handled by elec- 
>] . . eo . . 
It’s simple as it can be. en tricity! 


One pop of a gun, and the deed is 


done, 
One splash, aad the victim drowns— ER E 
But how much better they do such A ] 


things 
In the California towns! 
So loudly strum on the big bass drum, 
~ praise with trumpet and chimes TEACHERS’: AGENCY 
ne grand and glorious The 
Phantasmagorious The P ratt Teachers Agency Church Touring Guild 


C alifornia crimes! 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. President: REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 
EXPERT SERVICE 


A California murder plot 
Must never be tame or trite, BOYS’ CAMP TOURS TO EUROPE 
So the fellow who means to plan the Sagawatha Lodge Bantam Lake, PALESTINE, EGYPT, Etc. 
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“Al Most Liberal 


Practical Plan’ 
Says this Oklahoma 
Investor 


You, too, caninvest your savings 

in Smith Bonds and get the full 

rate of bond interest---now 7% 
on every payment. 


**For a person receiving a moderate in- 
come,”’ writes an investor in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, “‘I have found your Invest- 
ment Savings Plan a most liberal and 
practical plan for the systematic accu- 
mulation of capital.” 


Our Investment Savings Plan has three 
outstanding advantages which appeal to 
large investors, as well as to investors of 
moderate means: 


SAFE: You buy only First Mortgage 
Bonds, secured by modern, income- 
producing city property, and protected 
by safeguards that have resulted in our 
record of no /oss to any investor in 53 years. 


CONVENIENT: After an initial pay- 
ment of 10% or more you have 10 months 
to complete your purchase of a $100, $500 
or $1,000 bond. You need not make regu- 
lar monthly payments if it suits you 
better to pay at irregular intervals. 


PROFITABLE: Current offerings of 
our Smith Bonds pay 7%. Under our In- 
vestment Savings Plan every payment— 
$10, $20, $50 or more—earns the full rate of 
bond interest. Large investors find this 
feature particularly desirable for investing 
interest or dividends from other securities. 





Send your name and address on the form below 
for our booklet, ‘‘How to Build an Independent 
Income.” It describes our Investment Savings 
Plan, and shows how your savings will grow when 
invested systematically at '7%. We also will send 
our booklet, “Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety,” 
which explains the sensible, safe, worry-proof 
features that have made Smith Bonds the choice 
of investors in 48 states and in 33 countries and 
territories abroad. 


THE FH. Suir Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Albany Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis 





NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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‘* When We Were 
Rather Older ’’ 






































For real nefarious 
Sanguinarious 
California crimes! 


Oh, men of a criminal turn of mind, 

And criminal women too, 

Turn over your guns to the Native 
Sons 

And see what the experts do! 

Take heed, take heed from the news 
you read 

That the best is none too good, 

And do your stuff in a finished way 

As a first-class criminal should. 

Go, follow the rules of the sunkist 
schools 

Set forth in these wanton rimes— 

We want more lecherous 

Supertreacherous 

California crimes! 


Fairfax Downey’s “When We Were 
Rather Older”* is in every way an apt 
parody of Mr. Milne’s “When We Were 


Very Young,” and may offend some, 
readers who dislike to have their favorite 


books parodied. In appearance, in Jef- 
ferson Machamer’s illustrations, and in 
the verses themselves the parody is won- 
derfully close to the original. Take this 
stanza: 


The King asked 

The Queen, and 

The Queen asked 

The Minister: 

“Could we have some beauty in 
The Royal batch of debs?” 
The Queen asked 

The Minister, 

The Minister 

Said, “Certainly. 

I'll speak to the 
Americans 

Before the hour ebbs.” 





?> When We Were Rather Older, By Fair- 
fax Downey. Decorations by Jefferson 
Machamer. Minton, Balch & Co., New 
York. $2. 


And mark this: 
THE MERRY MATRON 


James James 
Morrison Morrison 
Weatherby George Dupree 
Was quite 
Shocked at his Moiher 
When she was forty-three. 
James James 
Said to his Mother, 
“Mother,” he said, said he; 
“It may be the rage not to be your 
age, but try for the love of me.” 


James James 
Morrison’s Mother 
Acted up pretty gay, 
James James 
Morrison’s Mother 
Took in a cabaret. 
James James 
Morrison’s Mother 
Said to herself, said she: 
“T feel like a girl and a bit of a twirl 
would be just the thing for me.” 


Town Gossip 

Printed a notice 

“Quidnuncs declare it’s true 

James James 

Morrison’s Mother 

Runs with a merry crew. 

She’s out 

Foxtrotting wildly, 

Turning night into day. 

Buds of the season are losing their rea- 

son—she’s stealing their stuff 
away.” 


F, P. A. has selected from his own 
column, The Conning Tower, some of the 
best verses of the past twenty years by 
other writers, and put them in “The 
Conning Tower Book.” * Here is— 





3The Conning Tower Book. Being a 
selection of the best verses published in 
The Conning Tower, edited by F. P. A. in 
the New York World. Macy-Masius, pub- 
lishers, New York. $2.50. 
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THE STUDY HOUR 
By “Flaccus” and “Baron Ireland” 


A blue-eyed lad was seated 
Upon his father’s knee; 

With an open book before him 
He was studying history. 

He read of men who saved this land 
With doughty hearts and blades— 

Twas Montgomery’s American His- 

tory 

For the Elementary Grades. 

“Dear Father,” said the manly lad, 
“T’ve studied long in vain, 

But somehow I can’t get the stuff 
Into my little brain.” 

The father sadly shook his head 
And brushed the tear away, 

And then unto this noble youth 
These words to him did say: 


Chorus 


“George Washington was the Father 
of His Country, 
Which now has become a very 
prominent nation; 
Abraham Lincoln was quite cele- 
brated— 
He wrote the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. 
Alexander Hamilton wrote the Feder- 
alist, 
A paper which was down on crooks 
and graft. 
This country has had twenty-seven 
Presidents, 
And the present one is William 
Howard Taft.” 


Next night again our hero 
Was on his father’s knee, 

With another open volume 
Studying geography. 

He read of many a sea and lake, 
Of many a hill and valley— 

‘Twas The Beginner’s Geography, 
Published by Rand, McNally. 

“Dear father,” said the sturdy son, 
“T’ve studied hard and long, 

But somehow I can’t learn those 

things, 

Unless I learn them wrong. 
The father seemed discouraged, 
But soon he did take heart. 
And then unto this eager boy 
Responded thus in part: 


9 


Chorus 


“This land was found by Christopher 
Columbus; 
Bismarck is the capital of North 
Dakota; 
Tobacco, cotton and rice are grown in 
Georgia; 
Minneapolis is the metropolis of 
Minnesota. 
This earth is round and turns upon its 
axis; 
An isthmus is a narrow neck of 
: land; 
Vermont is bounded on the north by 
Canada, 
And a desert is entirely made of 
sand.” 


MACMILLAN =—— 
CA Tale of Stirring Adventure 


PO I yyy” 








John 
Masefield’s 


New Novel 


ODTAA 


“Rarely thrilling and vivid.” 
— New York Herald Tribune 


“Hard to find a more exciting story.” 
—St. Louis Globe Democrat 


(ritics 
Say: 


“Another whale of a story.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle 


“A thriller...in fine English prose.” 
a —New York Times 


cAt all bookstores — $2.50 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


San Francisco 









































y' i ing. Tune in WPG at 9. Illustrated 
Work the stiffness out of lame, 


‘ 








ATLANTIC CITY 


On the Beach and Boardwalk. In very center of things 


Welcome you to Atlantic City with 
all the hospitality and friendly at- 
mosphere of home. 





American plan only. Always open. “Dual- 
Trio” Radio Concert every Tuesday even- 


ur muscles limber 


folder and rates on request. 
sore muscles with applications of LEEDS axp LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Absorbine, Jr. The magic bottle quickly 
takes the ache away from tired muscles 
—makes them feel new again. 
At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpai 
Sadie SED, Faden ~~ 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. Springfield, Mass. 
ares ee: 


Absorbine J} 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
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CLEANS AND 
TYPEWRITERS |]: POLISHES 
BICYCLES TALKING MACHINES 
SEWING MACHINES 
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LKING MACHINES 
AZORS~” STROPS 












There’s Only One 3-in-One 


Don’t make the mistake of asking for “machine oil.” You may get 3-in-One 
and you may not. 

Say “ 3-in-One.” Then look for the Big Red “ One” on the bottle or Handy Oil 
Can. That’s the safe, sure way to avoid substitutes. 


| 3-iIn-One The High Quality 


Household Oil 
is a pure, highly refined oil compound. woodwork, linoleum and oil cloth. 
Contains no grit or other injurious 


Prevents rust on all metals. 
substance. Won’t become gummy or Sold at all good stores in 1-0z., 3-0z. 
turn rancid. and }4-pt. bottles and in 3-oz. Handy 
A perfect lubricant for sewing ma- Oil Cans. 
chines, vacuum cleaners, talking ma- FREE. Sample and Dictionary. Send 
chines, electric fans, locks, bolts, postal for generous sample and Dic- 
window catches—every light mecha- tionary of Uses. Both free, 
nism about the house that ever needs THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
oiling. 130 LE. William St., New York City 
Cleans and polishes finest furniture, Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 





































For Your Convenience— 


The Outlook maintains London 
and New York travel offices for 
the sole purpose of rendering our 
subscribers and friends a personal 
service. 


When traveling abroad, make 
the London office your center for 
information, telephone service, and 
mail address. 





When planning any trip or va- 
cation, visit or write our New York 
office for suggestions on interesting 
resorts and the best way to reach 
them. 


At your service 
without charge 


The Outlook Hotel and Travel Bureau 


120 East 16th Street, New York City 





LONDON OFFICE OF 
The Outlook Hotel and Travel Bureau 
14 Regent Street, London, England 














The Outlook for 
Gardening 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN. By Ernest 
H. Wilson. The Stratford Company, Boston. 


$5. 

Mr. E. H. Wilson—Chinese” Wilson 
—has introduced to American and Euro- 
pean gardens more than 2,700 species of 
plants of widely various types; but the 
woody plants are his specialty. This 
unusual and interesting book is chiefly 
devoted to shrubs and trees, although it 
contains a valuable chapter on lilies and 
one on new herbaceous plants from 
China. It is not a popular garden book 
of the common kind, but it will appeal 
strongly to gardeners and plant lovers 
who are alert for novelties to grow 
and wish to learn something of the be- 
ginnings and history of a few of the 
more important old favorites. To the 
owner of many acres it should be richly 
suggestive, and the possessor of even 
the ‘smallest garden may find in it a hint 
for something—perhaps a single tree or 
shrub—which will lift his little plot out 
of the commonplace. Even he who has 
no land at all may be moved to refrain 
from the usual sidewalk maple in front 
of the house and plant a Kalopanax 
ricinifolium for a change. Kalopanax, or 
Acanthopanax, has no pet diminutive, 
unfortunately, but its name is its only 
drawback; it is hardy, tough, and beau- 
tiful, with white flowers and _ large 
palmate leaves, and Mr. Wilson es- 
pecially recommends it for a street and 
park tree. Town foresters, please take 
notice! 


Travel and Description 


PORTO RICO: HISTORY AND CONDITIONS, 
SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND POLITICAL, By 
Knowlton Mixer. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $4. 


This is a purely informative book, 
without any effort to be picturesque or 
interesting. It tells much about Uncle 
Sam’s biggest island in the Caribbean 
that the people of the country ought to 
know. Mr. Mixer has gathered and 
compiled his facts carefully. 


AMERICAN SHRINES ON ENGLISH SOIL, By 
J. F. Muirhead. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $3. 


The author is well known as the wri- 
ter of American and English “Baede- 
kers.” Here he tells all about those 


English homes, churches, and monu- 


ments which relate to American history 
and literature. Their number is surpris- 
ing and there is many an incident and 
picturesque story .added to the historic 
accounts. 


Fiction 
THEY HAD TO SEE PARIS. By Homer Croy: 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $2. 
A supposedly funny account of a 
newly made millionaire in oil, Pike 
Peters, who with his wife, his son, and 
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Unhealthy gums denoted 
by tenderness and bleeding 






NHEALTHY 
soil kills the best 
of wheat. Un- 
healthy gumskill the 
best of teeth, To 
keep the teeth sound 
keep the gums well. 
Watch for tender and 
' bleeding gums. This 
is a symptom of Pyore 
rhea, which afflicts 
‘our out of five peo- 
ple over forty. 
Pyorrhea menaces 
the body as well as the 
teeth. Not onlydo the 
gumsrecedeand cause 
| the teeth to decay, 
i loosen and fall out, 
but the infecting Pyor- 
rhea germs lower t 
body’s vitality and 
| Cause many serious 


| To avoid Pyorrhea, 

|}. visit your dentist fre- 
' quently for tooth and 

| gum inspection. 

use Forhan’s For the 

Gums. 

| Forhan’s For the 

: = will ghee 

{NO | Pyorrhea—or chec! 
SPRCIAGISS iN | its progress—if used 


DISEASES OF THE MOUTH |] intime andusedcon- 


| sistently. Ordinary 

















iors | dentifrices cannotdo 
PREPARED FOR THE this. Forhan’s will 
' keep the gums firm 
and healthy, the 
ie teeth white and 
t clean. Start using it 
| ’ today. Ifgum-shrink- 
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||| DENTAL PROFESSION 


lorhan’s 


FOR 
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GUMS 








age has set in, use 
, Forhan’s accordi 

4 to directions, an 
{ consult a dentist ime 
_ mediately for spe- 


_ cial treatment. 
‘ 35c and 60c tubes 
|) | in U.S. and Can. 


| Formula of 

R.J. Forhan, D.D.S, 
1 FORHAN CO. 
i New York 


Forhan’s, Lid, 
Montreal 


























GOING TO TRAVEL? 
Then by all means refer to the travel section 
of Harper's Magazine—Every month you will 
find many alluring suggestions and the announce- 
ments of a large number of Tourist Agencies, 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and Hotels, 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 





For the convenience of our readers we will publish each 
month the sailing dates for Europe and other countries 
together with the dates of special tours and cruises. 


Feel perfectly free to write us—Our Travel Bureau 
will gladly furnish any information desired. 


arpers 


MAG INE 


49 EAST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














his daughter Opal starts “across” to see 
the gay world. Although the narrative is 
pretty heavy going, the reader becomes 
deeply attached to old Peters, who is the 
fresh, turned-up soil of American life. 
Mrs. Peters, who has social ambition, 
hires a chateau and comes close to buy- 
ing a marquis for a son-in-law. But the 
Fates intervene for Opal and her hun- 
dred per cent American future. Peters 
earns the thorough disgust of his wife at 
one juncture, but all is close harmony in 
the end. The book is, however, not the 
most felicitous of efforts. It lacks snap 
and originality; there are pages as long 
and dull as the lonely days in a Paris 
hotel were for the husband and father of 
this family from Oklahoma. But “he” 
is the saving grace. 

ALL THE SAD YOUNG MEN. By F. Scott Fitz- 


gerald. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


In these nine stories are the same easy 
sorcery in the manipulation of words— 
sometimes misapplied and misspelled, to 
be sure, but not as often as previously— 
the same deft handling of dialogue, and 
the same insight into the psychology of 
the hard-drinking, casually loving young 
Americans whom the author has evi- 
dently decided to make his life study 
that one finds in all the collections of 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s short stories. Most of 
his young men are sad either because 
they are,in the married.state or unable to 
atiain it. The impatiences and frustra- 
tions of modern married life are set forth 
with a certainty of material and method 
in “Gretchen’s Forty Winks” and “Hot 
and Cold Blood,” which seems much 
more admirable than the effort apparent 
in such stories as the much-praised but 
“arty” and confused “Absolution.” 


Biography 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF REAR-ADMIRAL 
STEPHEN B. LUCE, U. S. NAVY, FOUNDER 
OF THE NAVAL WAR COLLEGE. By MRear- 
Admiral Albert Gleaves, U. & N., LL.D. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $4. 

This is a seaman’s story of the life of 
another seaman, simply told and cover- 
ing a long period of active service on 
land and sea. Rear-Admiral Luce en- 
tered the Navy as a midshipman before 
the days of the Naval Academy, when 
hard knocks and rough living were the 
chief factors in educating officers. De- 
spite this he became the chief advocate 
of scientific training, and the War Col- 
lege at Newport is his monument. The 
chapters of the book that will interest 
most are those of the early days of cruis- 
ing on the North Carolina, Columbus, 
and Congress. The Columbus, it may be 
remarked, visited the Bay of Yeddo in 
1846, eight years ahead of Commodore 
Perry’s call on the Mikado’s Empire, 











but, being roundly snubbed, went away. 
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and the exhaustion, faintness, nau- 
sea and dizziness caused by travel 
motion. Journey by Sea, Train, 
Car, Auto or Air in perfect comfort 
with Mothersill's. 32 
75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 

Montreal 
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C @sther Jorbes\; 


“This is a novel of much charm 
and humor, a decidedly success- 
ful evocation of the day before 
yesterday.”—Isabel Paterson. 


“The study of the changeless 
heart of woman is so penetrating 
and the picturing of an_ earlier 
era is so alluring that discrimi- 
nating novel readers everywhere 
will find ‘O Genteel Lady!’ one 
of the joys of the year.” — Boston 
Herald. 


At all bookstores $2.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 























THE RIDDLE 
OF SOCIETY 


By 
CHARLES PLATT, Ph.D., M.D 


A book which gives a 
background for social 
work, and a vision of 
such work’s _ satis- 
factions ; a valuable 
contribution to the 
understanding of those 
who do wrong 2.00 


FE. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
Publishers New York 








Roger Wolfe Kahn 


From Riches to Rags 


By ERNEST W. MANDEVILLE 


: Y OU have read many a tale of the 
poor boy who advanced “from 
rags to riches.” Here is the 

story of a rich boy who went from riches 

to rags, and at the same time established 
for himself a $2,500-a-week earning 
power at the age of eighteen. 

It is the story of Roger Wolfe Kahn, 
son of Otto H. Kahn, international 
banker and the largest financial patron 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company in 
New York. 

Two years ago, Roger, a scion of one 
of the wealthiest families in the country, 
against his father’s wishes, determined to 
devote his life to furthering ragtime mu- 
sic through the medium of organizing 
and directing jazz orchestras. He waved 
aside a college course and all the advan- 
tages that would have been his through 
great wealth and “went it alone” in the 
jazz field. He plunged heavily, and 
accumulated debts of over $25,000. In 
two years he had paid back all that he 


borrowed, and 
$100,000 a year. 
of by critics of syncopated music as 


violin lessons. 
was not satisfied with the playing of 
only one instrument, so he spent every 
afternoon in Ditson’s music store, where, 
on account of his family, they allowed 
him to select one instrument after an- 
other to practice upon. He mastered all 


is now making over 
He is already spoken 


ranking with Paul Whiteman and Vin- 


cent Lopez, the leading exponents of 
American jazz. Quite a record for a boy 
of eighteen! 


The Kahns are a musical family. 


Roger’s father is the majority stock- 
holder of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and it is under his direction that 
the new home of our best opera is to be 
built on Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
City. 
always been in the popular jazz field. 


Roger’s musical interests have 


At the age of eight he began taking 
When he was eleven, he 


the various types of saxophones and all 


the reed and string instruments. He is 
now acknowledged as being expert upon 
eighteen instruments, including the gui- 
tar, mandolin, banjo, oboe, clarinet, and 
drums. His ability to change from one 
instrument to another and to play every 
musical instrument used in a jazz en- 
semble has been one of the features of 
his success as an orchestra leader. 

At fifteen years of age Roger struck 
up a friendship with the now famous 
Paul Whiteman, who at that time had 
an orchestra in the Palais Royal, New 
York City. Roger went there night 
after night, fascinated by the music of 
the present “jazz king.” Whiteman 
made a place for him in the back of his 
band, where the boy could study his 
methods and join in the playing of the 
various instruments. 

The following year Roger decided to 
have a jazz band of his own. He made 
an arrangement to take over Arthur 
Lange’s orchestra in the Knickerbocker 
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Roger at home with his instruments 
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Grill in New York City, guaranteeing 
Lange the full amount which he was 
then receiving for his orchestra, $1,800 a 
week. : 

Roger went to his father and mother 
with his plan, expecting their financial 
support. Both were violently opposed 
to it. They thought it a passing boyish 
fancy, and they did not relish the fam- 
ily name being connected with a jazz 
orchestra. Roger said that he must go 
ahead, anyway, with his dream plan of 
being a famous jazz leader. Convinced 
of his sincerity, Mr. and Mrs. Kahn 
gave their permission, provided that he 
would not use the family name and he 
would not appear personally on the cab- 
aret floor as the leader of the orches- 
tra. 

Roger determined to build around the 
nucleus of the Lange orchestra the finest 
jazz ensemble in New York City. He 
offered the highest prices of any orches- 
train town. He paid his musicians from 
$150 a week up, with the accent on the 
up. In this way he attracted the star 
performers of the other noted bands. 
But with these large salaries he found 
himself losing $600 a week from his 
Knickerbocker Grill engagement. He 
was forced to borrow $25,000 from his 
father to keep up operations. Broadway 
thought this “rich kid” an easy mark, 
and every one who had a wildcat theat- 
rical or musical scheme cultivated young 
Kahn with the hope of getting some of 
his money. He fooled them all. He 
kept his head and doggedly held to his 
purpose of creating a notable dance 
orchestra, even though it continued a 
weekly financial drain on his borrowed 
money. He refused to be swerved from 
his course by any of the schemers. 

During this period of family restric- 
tions from directing, playing, or using 
the Kahn name for his orchestra he 
called it “The Roger Wolfe Band.” 
Every night he sat at a near-by table, 
crazy with desire to join in the playing 
himself. He devoted long hours to re- 
hearsals, arranging the musical scores, 
dickering for new men, and once in a 
While he broke over the bounds in the 
excitement of his orchestra’s success and 
picked up an instrument himseif and 
joined in the playing. 

The elder Kahns visited the Grill 
foom and found that their son was 
really in earnest and that he had assem- 
bled a musical orchestra of real merit. 
Thereupon they relented and allowed 
him to play and to use his full name. 

Roger then arranged a deal with the 
Biltmore Hotel, where his orchestra re- 
ceives $2,800 per week—the highest sal- 
ary ever known for: a steady hotel 
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orchestra attraction. His contract with 
the hotel requires him to appear person- 
ally only when he wants to. He so loves 
the work that he is on the floor directing 
the orchestra almost every afternoon and 
evening. 

He then arranged to “double” his band 
into the leading vaudeville houses during 
the off hours at the hotel. By real show- 
manship ability he has made the orches- 
tra one of the most popular features of 
New York’s two largest vaudeville thea- 
ters, the Hippodrome and the Palace. 
He has had more “repeat engagements” 
at these theaters than any other orches- 
tra in the country. Some weeks he plays 
both of the theaters together, getting a 
salary of $2,200 a week from each. 

His next activity was to sign up for 
recording work with the Victor Phono- 
graph Company. He now records for 
them the most popular dance numbers 
and receives $1,000 for each recording 
date. At each one of these dates he 
makes about four records, and he has an 
average of one recording engagement 
each week. 

Not content with this prosperity and 
success, he opened a Broadway office for 
training and sending out sub-orchestras 
under his name, and he collects a per- 
sonal royalty on each one. His orches- 
tras are greatly in demand for social 
functions. Colleges now want the best 
New York orchestras for their proms, 
and they are willing to pay the prices 
necessary to get them. Yale, George- 
town, Fordham, and Cornell have had 
Roger’s orchestra. I am told that he gets 
$1,000 from each engagement—apart 
from the orchestra’s fee—for his per- 
sonal appearance. Two of his orches- 
tras play at the Miami-Biltmore in 
Florida and at the Seville-Biltmore in 
Havana, Cuba. 

His father has become very proud of 
the boy’s achievements. He subscribes 
to six clipping bureaus and glories in the 
flattering press notices accorded to 
Roger. 

Roger has paid his debt in its entirety, 
and for a young man of eighteen has 
proved his worth as a financier on his 
own account. His personal banking ac- 
count is now mounting rapidly. It was 
at first stated that his flash of success 
was on account of the Kahn name and 
consequent prosperity, but it is now 
admitted that he has won his place 
among the leaders of jazz orchestras on 
merit. 

How has the financial and popular 
success affected this boy just out of a 
private school? I found him very mod- 
est and genuine. He seems a very simple 
and unaffected boy. In financial mat- 
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- Canadian Pacific 
Vr you’ve been there 

—you’ll have a strange 
little lantern-lit dream-world 
inside your head—a world of 
color, of queer haunting 
scents, of songs that begin 
where ours end, of queer 
twisty streets that lead to 
things you never will under- 
stand. .. a world of the rustle 
of silk, and the soul of mys- 
tery behind a door just 
closed. 

Japan—a gay little play- 
house with all the dolls alive 
and smiling! China—oldest 
and wisest and hardest to 
read—endless rivers and 
hoary walls and gardens that 
say everything and nothing. 
Miles and miles of embroid- 
eries and carvings and paint- 
ings on silk unrolled for you 
in the most seductive shops. .. 
You’ll find them at Shang- 
hai and Hong Kong! 


Korea — temples perched 
silent like birds above the 
dizzy gorges—and beaches 
white with pounding waves. 

Let the West hurry on... 
it’ll never catch up with what 
you find. 





10 Days to JAPAN 
Then China and Manila 


Largest and fastest steamships on 
the Pacific—4 Empresses— fort- 
nightly from Vancouver. 


Offices in all — cities including 
New York . - 344 Madison Ave. 


San Francisco... . 






























675 Market St. 
Montreal... ...- 141 St. James St. 
eS) 
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A three days’ personally conducted 
motor trip through oldest America, vis- 
iting ancient Indian pueblos and pre- 
historic cliff-dwellings in the New 
Mexico Rockies, between Las Vegas 
and Albuquerque, and forming a part 
of the transcontinenta! rail journey. 

Only $45, with everything provided 
—meals, lodging and motor transpor- 
tation—under expert Santa Fe-Fred 
Harvey management. 

Service begins May 15, 1926. 

There will be optional side trips and 
“land cruises” in charge 
of specially trained 
couriers for those who 
wish to extend their 
travels off-the-beaten- 
path. 








Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe Sys. 
1109-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, LL 


Am planning a trip to........ 
this summer and would be glad to receive detailed 
information about the Indian-detour. 





Name. 





Address 

















ters, however, he has the mind of a 
banker of mature years. 

He works hard and long. He goes to 
his office at ten every morning. There 
he arranges engagements for his eight 
orchestras and rehearses with them. 
There he hires the musicians and makes 
the musical arrangements of the new 
song hits and works on his own song 
compositions (he has written several 
popular successes) and on a musical 
comedy which he is preparing with Ir: 
ving Caesar. He is also attempting to 
write a rhapsody based on the best of 
the Negro spirituals. He says that he 
wants to develop something typically 
American in music. His ultimate ambi- 
tion is to conduct a symphonic orches- 
tra and to go on a concert tour similar 
to the one now being made by Paul 
Whiteman. 

All of these activities mean busy 
hours at the office until four in the after- 
noon, when he goes to the Biltmore to 
direct his orchestra for the tea dance. 
After dinner he returns te his office and 
works until late in the evening, when he 
goes again to the Biltmore to direct the 


The Outlook for 


orchestra until two in the morning. Be- 
tween times he wedges in his vaudeville 
appearances and assembles his musicians 
for their phonograph-recording engage- 
ments. 

He is now an important figure of 
Broadway. Broadway has accepted him 
as one of its own. Broadway knows now 
that he is not a kid to be fooled, but a 
young man who has made his mark in 
his chosen profession. He has now 
reached that stage of popularity where 
one of the leading restaurants has named 
a sandwich after him. He told me in a 
very boyish way that he really does not 
like the ingredients of this sandwich, but 
that every time he lunches in that res- 
taurant he feels compelled to order his 
namesake and to eat it with an appear- 
ance of satisfaction. 

In the career which he has chosen 
young Kahn has handled himself wisely 
and well. How many other sons of 
wealthy parents are there who at eight- 
een years of age, through their own 
efforts, are receiving more than double 
the salary of the President of the United 
States? 


Rolls and Discs 


By LAWRENCE JACOB ABBOTT 


Phonograph Records 


SYMPHONY NO. 5 “FROM THE NEW WORLD” 
(Dvorak). Played by the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Leopold Sto- 
kowski. Electrically recorded; in ten parts, 
on five records. Victor. 


This month brings in the most ambi- 
tious recording that has yet issued from 
America under what may be called the 
“new régime” of phonograph music. 
Recording by means of the microphone 
is still new enough to be spoken of as in 
a pioneering stage. And as such it 
should be expected to reach new goals 
frequently. It deserves applause, never- 
theless, every time new territory is con- 
quered. Until now, the largest piece of 
work to.be recorded was the Chopin B 
Minor Sonata, played by Percy Grainger 
for Columbia. There was the complete 
version of the Berlioz “Symphonie Fan- 
tastique,” of course, but that was “Made 
in England.” 

From the steady concert-goer’s point 
of view, Dvorak’s ‘““New World” Sym- 
phony has been worn threadbare by its 
constant inclusion on orchestral pro- 
grams. Conductors have chosen it as a 
means of showing off their own interpre- 
tations and the technical skill of their 
orchestras. Yet for those who have not 
heard it too often there is much in it of 
musical value. While not among the 
very greatest of orchestral compositions, 
the ““New World” has a melodiousness, 
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a brilliance, and an emotional expressive- 
ness that win for it instant favor. Sto- 
kowski’s performance is dynamic. He 
stretches out the plaintive Negro themes 
langourously only to furnish vivid con- 
trast in his brilliant climaxes. The actual 
recording is a remarkable piece of work. 
It is slightly less faithful, perhaps, than 
that of the “Danse Macabre” and “In 
Springtime.” But many passages are 
astonishingly accurate. The solemn brass 
chords that open the “Largo,” for in- 
stance—and the climax of the last move- 
ment, in which the soaring violins are 
eclipsed by eloquent brass! If there is 
an outstanding fault in the recording— 
and what work of art has not its faults? 
—it is in the reproduction of the lower 
register. Although the bass is in excel- 
lent prominence to give the orchestra a 
firm foundation, its grandeur is at times 
solitary. The inner parts are not filled 
in well. Often the music is all top and 
bottom—no middle. The breaks are for 
the most part well chosen. 


« 


LIEBESFREUD—OLD YIENNA WALTZ (Kreis- 
ler-Rachmaninoff). Played by Sergei Rach- 
maninoff. Electrically recorded; in two 
parts, on one record. Victor. 


Rachmaninoff’s own arrangement, in 
which Kreisler’s graceful violin solo is 
done over a la Balakirev’s “Islamey.” The 
material is surprisingly well adapted to 
such treatment. Viennese themes parade 
before us in grotesque pianistic passages. 
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We were greatly surprised and pleased 
with the reproduction of the piano; it is 
by far the best Victor piano record we 
have heard. The upper register has too 
bell-like a tone, but the bass is perfec- 
tion. 


QUARTET IN A MINOR, Opus 51, No. 2 
(Brahms). Played by the Lener String Quar- 
tet, of Budapest. Mechanically recorded; in 
eight parts, on four records. Columbia. 


This quartet could be safely chosen as 
music for a desert isle. It will not daz- 
zie, but it fades slowly. The Lener 
Quartet gives a highly musicianly per- 
formance, if a trifle dry. Brahms is not 
as irresistibly gay and fluent as he can 
be at times; but he achieves some mem- 
orable effects, such as the delicate, 
ethereal beauty of the upper register of 
strings in the third movement. 


ST. MARY’S (Furber-Adams- 
PEEL (Arranged by Mark 
by the Associated Glee 
Electrically recorded. Vic- 


THE BELLS OF 
Lucas); JOHN 
Andrews). Sung 
Clubs of America. 
tor. 


“The Bells of St. Mary’s” furnishes 
excellent close harmony for glee club 
music. Its impressive volume and echo- 
ing chimes are somewhat marred by a 
noisy surface—or is it static? Far better 
is “John Peel,” the irresistibly melodious 
English hunting song, and far better re- 
corded, too. There is little to choose be- 
tween this and the Columbia “John 
Peel” record, recorded a year ago by the 
same organization. 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA—Prelude—Intermezzo 
(Mascagni). Played by the Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra, conducted by Gennaro 
Papi. Electrically recorded. Brunswick. 


If this is saccharine in music, at least 
it is quite tasty. Mascagni keeps his vio- 
lins fairly constantly in use, which allows 
the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra 
opportunity to exhibit a pleasing string 
tone. The volume seemed a trifle smoth- 
ered in the climaxes. 


SUITE NO. 6 FOR FULL ORCHESTRA (Bach- 
Wood). Played by the New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir Henry J. Wood. 
Mechanically recorded; in four parts, on two 
records. Columbia. 


In reality, not a suite at all, but an 
arrangement by Sir Henry Wood of 
various instrumental works of Bach. 
Among other features are a dolorous 
lament and a scherzo with the jollity of a 
Grainger setting. Bach gains by orches- 
tral transcription. His complex weaving 
of threads into a musical pattern is more 
easily followed when contrasting instru- 
mental colors are used. Parts of the 
tecording are feebler than they should 
be. The wood-wind sounds well, the 
strings poorly. 

WATER BOY (Avery Robinson); LPL GAL (Dun- 


bar-Johnson). Sung by Paul Robeson. Elec- 
trically recorded. Victor. 


Paul Robeson’s voice has a quality 
Which makes it a most satisfying “musi- 
Cal instrument” to listen to. He sings 
these two Southern songs with genuine 


_charm. “Li Gal” is a quiet piece; 
“Water Boy,” a lilting convict song, with 
a hauntingly beautiful close. 


INDIAN LOVE CALL, FROM “ROSE-MARIE” 
(Friml); DEEP IN MY HEART, DEAR 
(Romberg). Played by Fritz Kreisler. Elec- 


trically recorded. Victor. 

Two songs from operettas, arranged 
and played by Kreisler. “Indian Love 
Call” breaks from a passage of Oriental 
exoticism into a refrain unmercifully 
stolen from “Wildflower.” Both num- 
bers are pleasantly tuneful. It is a treat 
to have Kreisler play them. But is it not 
unfair that he should be monopolized for 
such work, instead of devoting some of 
his records to legitimate violin music? 


Piano Rolls 


“LA DAMOISELLE ELUE” (De- 
Played by Walter Gieseking for the 
Am- 


PRELUDE, 
bussy). 
Hupfeld Company of Leipzig, Germany. 
pico. 


A quiet, poetic strain runs through this 
Debussy prelude. Gieseking exhibits a 
sensitive feeling for pianistic color and 
for Debussy’s use of overtones. The re- 
sult is delightful. 


SHEHEREZADE, FANTASIA ARRANGEMENT 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff). Played by Serge Proko- 
fieff. Duo-Art. 


The “Sheherezade” lives not because 
of its form, but because of its content 
and orchestral color. Prokofieff’s piano 
arrangement is only a “black and white” 
reproduction of the original, but his use 
of the fantasia causes no great loss in the 
architecture of the composition. The 
many solo passages in the orchestral ver- 
sion are well suited for the solo pianist. 
In other parts of the composition, how- 
ever, the pianistic interpretation ob- 
trudes. 


PARSIFAL AND THE FLOWER MAIDENS 
(Wagner). Played by Milton Suskind and 
Julius Buerger; conducted by Artur Bodanzky. 


Ampico. 

Four-hand music as it should be 
played! Bodanzky’s direction adds the 
magic totch which makes the perform- 


ance sound truly orchestral. 





Credit 


haa the publication of George Mar- 
vin’s article “Doorways,” in The 
Outlook for March 17, we have learned 
for the first time that the photographs 
accompanying the article were made by 
members of the Geophoto Club of the 
University of Chicago and are prize pho- 
tographs from last spring’s competition. 
The view of the main quadrangle of the 
University, printed on the cover, and 
that of the entrance to Mitchell Tower. 
on page 411, were made by Prentiss D. 
Moore; the other two photographs, the 
entrance to Ida Noyes Hall and the en- 
trance to Harper Library, on pages 409 
and 412, respectively, were made by 
John Wesley Coulter. 
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“but I’d like to live 
in Tacoma!” 


Who wouldn’t enjoy life in a city 
that rises on green bluffs above Com- 
mencement Bay, Puget Sound? 

Clad in towering forests of Douglas 
pine and fir, the mountains of the Cas- 
cade Range loom high above, with 
the glacial, flower-strewn beauties of 
Rainier National Park covering the 
Greatest Mountain of Them All, a 
short drive from Tacoma. 

Tacoma has fine colleges, excellent 
hotels, three inviting golf courses and 
1200 acres of Public Parks. 

Spend your 1926 vacation on the 
Pacific Coast and visit Tacoma. 


Go on “The Travel Triumph” 
“North Coast Limited” 


Pullmans of latest design. New observation- 
club cars with ladies lounge, maid and shower 
bath; men’s shower baths, barber, valet, library, 
smoking and card rooms, inviting club lounge 
and a sight-seeing platform with a searchlight 
to play on the scenery at night! Northern 
Pacific meals are “famously good,’ too! 


Northern Pacific Ry 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
845 Nor. Pac. Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 
PRB BEER eee eee 


MY VACATION TRIP 














Round Trip Summer 


Books or trips I am 
Fare from Chicago 


interested in ( + ) 


O Yellowstone Park . Guess . $ 69.35 
0 Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) 61.95 
O Inland Empire (Spokane) . 85.05 
0 Pacific Northwest )7;,.oma - 90.30 
O Rainier Park 3 90.30 
O Alaska (Skagway) 190.30 


I’ll gladly make your Hotel or Pullman Reservations. 


_;P SSSR 
SRS SS SEES SSE eee eee 


- North Coast 
‘Route of the Limited” 55 & 
SEEeue SEER SSE SB Seaeuae 
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Real Estate, Hotels and Resorts, 
Tours and Travel, etc. 


Situations Wanted, Help Wanted, 


Miscellaneous, etc. 


60c. per line, 
single column 


10c. per word 
Box number 25¢. 





Copy for this section must be received at ween nine days enti date of insertion 
































Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 








SCOTLAND'S — 
GRANDEST TOURS— 


Wonderful Fiords 
Nearer than Norway 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN by 
magnificent swift Saloon Steamer “ Co- 
lumba,” viewing the Shipbuilding on the 
Clyde, passing Dumbarton Castle, aud 
calling en route at the beautiful Clyde 
watering places of Dunoon ~~ Rothesay, 
thence by the famous Kyles of Bute, 
Crinan Canal and Firth of Lorn. 


2.OBAN TO STAFFA AND 
1ONA is the grandest Une-day Tour in 
the British Isles, visiting Fingal’s Cave 
in the Isle of Staffa, St. Columba’s Sacred 
Isle of lona, with its ancient Cathedral, 
and the burying place of the Scottish 
Kings, and passing the ancient Castles of 
Dunollie, Duart. Ardtornish, Aros, Min- 
garry, and Gylen, also Tobermory Bay, 
where lies the Armada specie ship. 


3. OBAN TO INVERNESS By 
beautiful Loch Linnhe and Loch E 
ag the scenes of the adventures ot 
Alan Breck, the hero of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s famous novel “ Kidnapped,” 
viewing Glencoe, the scene of the great 
massacre, and calling at the ancient 
little town of Fort William, sheltering 
pleasantly at the foot of Ben Nevis, Brit- 
ain’s highest mountain, through the 
famous Caledonian Canal, Loch Oich and 
Loch Nessa, the land of Prince Charlie and 
his loyal Clansmen. 

If these tours are not in your itinerary 
your visit lo Europe is inc omplete—tell 
your Travel Agent to include them, or 
apply direct to 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD. 
**The Royal Route’’ Tours 
119 Hope Street, Glasgow, Scotland 














ASuccessful Record 


More than 1,800 Members in our 
European Parties in 1925 


Besides tours over the regular 
routes, we have many special 
tours: Music Tour, Art Tour, 
French School, Spanish School, 
Holy Land, etc. 


Send for the booklet that 
interests you. 


TEMPLE TOURS, Inc. 


447-A Park Square Building, Boston 





Tours and Cruises 


EGYPT & PALESTINE 


Sailing June 8 and 19 


EUROPE ait ke 26 
Unusual itineraries. 


H. W. DUNNING 


488 Rawson Road, Brookline, Mass. 


EUROPE VACATION TouRS 


Sailings Every Week 
$345 andup JUNE—SEPTEMBER 
to 63 Days—Ail Expenses Included 


"STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave. New York 


TO EUROPE AND 
MEDITERRANEAN 








Seven Summer Tours 
$490 up. Naples to Edinburgh. Gibraltar, 
Africa (Tunis, Carthage). Vienna. Beriin. 
28th year. Illustrated Red Book awith Maps. 
The Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore 

by securing 


Earn Your Trip to EUROPE 22 2°nn? 


bers for one of my tours. Established 1900, 





Bascock’s ‘ours, luc., Kast Orange, N. J. 





OVERSEAS 
TOURS 


For Students and Others 
$375 to $825 


Parties limited to 25. Adequate 
sightseeing. Expert leadership. 


Our new booklet, sent on re- 
quest, explains their many su- 
perior features. 


OVERSEAS TOURS 


447-A Park Sq. Bldg., Boston 


Tae beauty, fascination, and mys- 
‘ tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and iwost interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘“‘ Outlook,” to 


JAPAN HOTEL —e 
Care Traftic D 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT "RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 











PLAN_YOUR VACATIONS WITH 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA 


By J. F. KANE 
80 Well-known Authors. 550 Illustrations 
* A stupendous record of Nature’s lavish gifts 
to this continent,”"—Walter Prichard Eaton. 


AT YOUR LOCAL LIBRARY 


Resorts and Playgrounds of America, New York 











Canada 
LOUR LODGE.,, #t::..DIGBY, N.S. 


Free from flies, mosquitoes, and hay fever. 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing, garage. 
Write for booklet. Tomas Mow RY, Manager. 








Connecticut 


SHARON, Conn. Bartram Inn 


with non-housekeeping cottag: Private 
baths. Miss BEATRICE M. orAY, Mer. 


Smith Cottage, Fairfield, Conn. {2°year 


First-class board, home cooking, attractive 
airy rooms. Salt-water bathing, pleasant 
surroundings. Abundance of home-grown 
vegetables. Adults. Moderate prices. 


District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC ¥2shington, 


: ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF pam" 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 


Maine 


NEWAGEN INN and COTTAGES 


On the Maine Coast 
(7 miles from Boothbay Harbor) 
Bequtifnt Newagen, at outer tip of Island, 
Extending Fire Miles Straight Out in Ocean, 
where Sea, Cliffs and Spruce Forests Meet. 


LARGE OCEAN SWIMMING POOL 
Hot and cold sea water baths 
Boating, Deep Sea Fishing, Golf and Tennis. 

Motoring, garage., An ideal anchorage for 
boats and yachts in a cozy, well-protected 
harbor. Air cool and bracing. No hay fever. 
a agg and State roads connect with main- 
land. Modern Hoiel, Annex and Cottages. 
Iun Cuisine excellent. Matchless beauty 
spots abound along the mile and a half of 
rocky, cove-studded shore, which is a part of 
the Hotel’s 100-acre estate. Private athletic 
field. Excellent golf course with clubhouse 
within easy distance. Ideal place for a family 
to spend summer. Inn opens June 26. Write 
for illustrated booklet. 
NEWAGEN INN AND COTTAGES : NEWAGEN, MAINE 
Until June 15 address Josuua L. Brooks, Pres. 

40 Wilbraham Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


The HOMESTEAD "rnc" 


Twenty-fourth Season Opens June 25 
For information and booklet address 
Miss MARY F. HAZELL, 509 W. 121st St., NewYork, N.Y. 
































T E 
EUROPE iyi 1926 
SELECT SUMMER TOURS, $775 and UP 
High-grade hotels. Superior service. Cul- 
tured leaders. Independent tours. Motor 
tours. Spanish study tour. Medical tour. 


STRATFORD TOURS ‘fits Ave 


New York 














EUROPE Sailings June and July from 
Montreal or New York 
England, Holland, Belgium, Rhine, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Riviera, France. Kight countries 
with Student Tours $595. Standard Tours 
$795. Others $360 to $1,100. Send for folder. 


MENTOR TOURS 2° *-ticlee Bd 


{ Y MEDITERRANEAN Sailing 
J —Experienced traveler takes party to 
Kurope June 26. Italy, Switzerland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Engiand. excellent 
accgmmodations ship and shore. $990. _ Miss 
F. L. Buckingham, 52 E. 67th St., New York. 








THE BEECHES, Paris Hill, Me. 


An exclusive country. Boats ona Maine hill- 
top, with beautiful view. gardens and pine 
groves. Condjtions ideal for rest and recu- 
peration. Garage, electricity, near-by coun- 
try club. Booklet. Address until June 1 
Box 25, Station Bb, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


MAS E. Why not spend your summer va- 
cation in the country on the open ocean ? 
Rates : $16, $18. $20. Miss Louise SPILMAN, 
The BREAKERS, Vinalhaven,'Me. 








Massachusetts 


12 Newbury St., Boston. Mass. Within 
easy walking distance to theaters and 
shopping districts, near Public Library and 
Back Bay stations, yet in quiet residential 
section. American plan, excellent table. Open 
summer and winter. Further information on 
request. Helen M. Catlin, Edith R. Clapp. 


CAMP MORSE ,.Zerkshizes.. 


On Goose Lake, Lee, Mass. 
Cabins, good beds, home cooked food, boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing, tennis, walks. 

MAY MORSE, 203 West 108d St., N.Y. City. 











Unusual Summer Tour of Europe 
Small Private Party 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


59 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J 














Canada 
Canadian Rockies and Alaska 


Lady having charming villa in Rockies form- 
ing small, select party. Golf, tennis, riding, 
motoring, side trip to Alaska. Motor tour of 
Optional return routes 
Yellowstone Park, etc. Saddle trips into 
alpine groves. Parties in June. July, and 
August. Write CANADIAN TOUR, Apt. 43, 
2100 Eighteenth St. N.W., W ashington, D.C. 





Vancouver Island. 
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MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cozy little house by the sea. Opens 
June wth. Private baths. Booklet. 22d season. 


New Hampshire 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Near the White Mountains 
The place you always wanted to know about, 
where you could rest and enjoy. yourself. 
Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horseback 
riding, mountain climbing. Nights around the 
camp fire. Private cabins. Reduced rates for 
July. H, C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 








nlease mention The Outlook 








New Jersey 








ATLANTIC CITY 
Southland Cottage 


BOSTON AVE. and BEACH 
Delicious Meals 














New York City 


Hotel Judson 53 nuashington 8 Sq., 


Residential hotel of highest type, to A 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 hy dam 
up. European pee $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 


New York 


HOTEL ALCADEL and THE 
HURRICANE MOUNTAIN INN 


Hurricane, Essex Co., N. Y. 
IN: THE ADIRONDACKS: 


Beautifully situated. All ‘modern equip- 
ment. On international motor route to Mont- 
real. 1,800 ft. elevation. Select clientele. 
Fifty-five rooms with private baths. Thirty 
rooms with hot and cold running water. Ail 
electrically lighted. The acme of comfort and 
luxury in a summer hotel. Rates as low and 
lower than you could expect. 

For families wishing cottage privacy the 
Alcadel has suites with their own entrance 
hallways. Can be rented by week. month, or 
season. Golf course, tennis. Excellent cuisine. 

The Hurricane Mountain INN (same man- 
pated open May 15. Special early season 
rate 

Write for further information. New York 
City office, 208 Center St. Tel. Canal 8836, 
or to Hurricane, Essex Co., N. Y.° 


HURRICANE LODGE 32s 


= IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
by Hurricane, Essex Co., WN. ¥. 


, 
. * Comfortable. homelike. Alti- 
pid ee tude 1,800 feet. Extensive 
Yn ‘2% verandas overlooking Keene 


Valley. Trout fishing. Camp- 

al ing. Swimming pool. Gol 
links: mile course 9 well- kept greens. Tennis 
and croquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 
Furnished cottages, all improvements. Sep- 
arate suites aud single rooms. Open froin June 
15 to Oct.1. For further information address 
K.Belknap,Mgr.,HurricaneLodge, Hurricane, Essex Co.,N.Y. 


“Roads End” On Lake 


“* Where the Trails Begin” Sacandaga 
Adirondacks Acamp forthe 

lovers of the out-of-doors. Refined surround: 
ings. Good table. Large living-hall. Cot- 
tages and tents for sooning, Boats a 
canoes. Black bass fishing. ikes into the 
woods. Nights around the camp-fire. Every- 
thing comfortable and homelike. CHAS. T. 
MEYER, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Interbrook Lodge cottszes 


KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 
1,500 ft. elevation. On direct trail to, Mt. 
Marcy. 400-acre farm in connection. State 
certified Jersey herd. $18 and wp. Write for 
illustrated booklet. M. E. LUCK, Prop. 


TAMARACK INN 


Keene Valley, N. Y. 
Modern improvements. Own dairy and vegeta- 
bles. Accom. 35. Booklet. GzO. R. DipBLe. 


Southworth Villa 
Trout Creek, in the Catskills, N.Y 

Lopkout Farm will give you a taste of real 
farm life. With its wholesome food, a rea 
farm resort; large dairy, gardens, fruit, 
chickens, lambs; clean and comfortable ; ‘mod- 
ern improvements, electricity ;_ restrictions. 
Rates $15 and up. Booklets and references. 


= SANITARIUM. Ine., B rene 
rood, Long Island. Ideal for the 
care Of invalids, convalescent and_ elderly 
persons. No objectionable cases. Homelike 
atmosphere. Pleasant surroundings. G 
food. Excellent climate. Nursing and ‘medical 
attention. Guests of patients accommodated 


i “ere Huletts.” Whether board or 
a cottage, we nae ae to offer at The 
Lakeside Inn. Bookle W. BuckNELl, 

Huletts Landing, je eS, N.Y. 
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Hotels and Resorts 


The Outlook for May 5, 1926 


Real Estate 


Board—Rooms 





Vermont 


The Corner Cupboard. A brookside 
tea house, Ascutney, Vt. Guests by week 
throughJune.Large > rounds, every com- 
fort, golf near. Delightful motoring country. 


hester Delight- 
Chester» THE MAPLES °%iii 
summer home. Cheerful, large, airy rooms, 
pure water ; bath, hot and cold ; broad piazza, 
croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. Refer- 
ences exchanged. The Misses Sargeant. 


s . N 

Mountain View Farm 044°” 

Ideal, exclusive location in the Green Mts., 
alt. 1,500 ft., beautiful ouroundings. Home 
cooking, table supplied with fresh farm prod- 
ucts. Large, well-ventilated rooms, fireplaces, 
electricity, bathrooms, pure, unfailing sprin 
water; extensive mountain view from pore 
and large rustic summer-house, outdoor com- 
forts for guests. Pleasant walks, motor trips, 
o> trout fishing. Season, June to No- 
vember. Booklet. N.P. DittincHAmM, Prop. 














Wisconsin 
THE CAVALIER punks vk Wien 


Woods. Beautiful lake, ae, game fish, 
canoeing, boating. Rates low. Service high. 








Wyoming 


A GREAT VACATION 
Trapper Lodge, Sixteen-Bar-One Ranch 


Shell, Big Horn Co., Wyoming 
In Big Horn Mountain cow country. Horse- 
back riding, lake and stream fishing. Our 
garden and dairy herd supply our table. 
complete mountain-top camp _ maintained. 
For reservations write GAY WYMAN, Mer. 


Real Estate 
Canada 
MOUNTAIN CAMP R@ut for season. Lake 


20 miles north of Vermont border. Cedar log 
cabins. Plumbing. Accommodates 12. Low 
rental to right people. Address 5,577, Outlook. 

















New Jersey 
SUMMIT, N. J. 


Ideal home for family with children. 12 
rooms, 3 baths, situated north side very high 
grounds, slightly less than acre; large oak 
trees, clay tennis court, gardens; house pre- 
war spruce construction, stone foundation ; 4 
wood-burning fireplaces, plate glass, copper 
metal including screens; steam heat, gas 
cooking, Ruud water heater page. $20,000 
cash, balance first mortgage. W. C. Woodhull, 
334 4th Ave., N. Y., or phone Summit 475—M. 


SUSSEX COUNTY FARMS Now, Jerseys 
per sway a revelation to lovers of nature, 45 
miles from New York on Lackawanna Rail- 








road. Many abandoned oli farms at prices 
ranging between $51) and $100 per acre. Write 
for map and illustrated folder. 
Ww. J. KWOOD . 
18 West 34th Street, New York City 
Phones, Penna. 6568-6590 





BETWEEN BAYHEAD and LAKEWOOD 


On Metedeconk River Bluff oo ittrs 
Rent Unique Bungalow. Furnished. 6 rooms, 
concrete porch, cellar, twin garage, electric-lit, 
hot water, bath, garden, dock, 5,579, Outlook. 


FOR SALE Ganeg of Or 


Amid tumbling hills and nestling lakes. 
Tel. Montclair 451 R. 








New York 
Paradox Lake, Adirondacks 


Ten fully equipped camps, bungalow style, 
modern conveniences, fireplaces, etc. Ex- 
clusive, attractive, comfortable. Boating, 
bathing, fishing, tennis. Gentile colony. 
Booklet and phokogranhs on os 
CHARLES A. DARBY, Jr., Paradox, N. Y. 


Adirondack Cottage 


with open fireplace. 6 rooms, furnished, 
bath, hot and cold running water, electric 
lights,garage. $275 for season. Smaller cottaRe, 
$225. ALMON WARD, Jay, Essex Co., N. Y. 











Connecticut 


FOR RENT S?0cgxgro®: 


A very desirable modern cottage at Wamp- 
hassuc Point, 12 miles east of New London. 
Fine drinking water; magnificent ocean view; 
two-car garage; servants’ quarters outside ; 
completely furnished. June_15 to October 1, 
or July and August. Apply F. E. CARLISLE, 
$26 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 








Maine 


ROSELEDGE P3isy.2¢!and. Me 


\ For Rent, 2 well-fur- 
nished cottages, 9 and 7 rooms, baths, modern 
plu ae large living-rooms, open fireplaces; 

autiful, well-kept grounds, superb unob- 
structed views. Season $400) and $300. Address 
P. D. S., 1706 N. 18th St.,; Philadelphia, Pa. 





Adirondacks Auger Lake 


FORDWAY CAMPS. . Gen- 
tiles. New, attractive furnished house- 
keeping bungalows, located on large tract 
of land for exclusive use of our guests. Boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing. Season $150 to $300, in- 
cluding garage, ice, firewood and rowboat. 


MACE & NICOLLS, KEESEVILLE, N. Y. 


ie 3co™ COTTAGE, in good con- 
dition, 2-car garage, 3 acres of ground, 
at Cragsmoor, Shawangunk Mountains, 
Ulster Co., N. Y. For rent, $600. B. Suydam, 
Elmhurst, N. Y. ‘Tel. Havemeyer 0072. 


BUNGALOW Five rooms, cool, 
convenient, rea- 
sonable, for summer. C. E. COMMONS, 
15 Kuollwood Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 











Castine, Maine 
3 furnished cottages to rent for the season. 
$300 to $1.500. Dice’s Head Development;Co., 
Inc., Ralph 8. Wardwell, ‘Treas., Casiine, Me. 


IMAQUID HARBOR, Maine 
Coast. Furnished cottages with or without 
bath, 2 to 10 rooms. $75 to $500 season. Eva 
Whitehouse, 186 W. 70th St., New York City. 


MAINE WATERFRONT CAMP 
FOR SALE, $5,000, SOUTH HARPSWELL. 
2 main compe, maids’ camp, float, and about 








an acre with water frontage of about 300 feet. 
Address BENJAMIN C. TOWER 


35 Congress St., Boston 
















Massachusetts 
SEASHORE Stmnce tenrassaces 


North and South Shores of Massachusetts 


Cape Cod 
The Summer Vacationland of America 
1926 Catalog of Listings Sent on Request 
HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
10 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Est. 1840 
SECURE YOUR SUMMER HOME NOW 


















Charming little Cape Cod cottage to rent 


forsummer at Harwich, Mass.@ood loca- 
jiu near bathing beach and golf links. For 
further particulars address 5,595, Outlook. 


ene 





New Hampshire 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Charming Summer Homes and Cottages, 

furnisine ; for rent and for sale. Write for 
ooklets. SARGENT & Co., New London, N.H. 
Headquarters Lake Sunapee Reat Estate 





u e p 
For rent 782¢,25 £° furnished house in 
Sc d | 5 rooms, 2 baths,2 maids’ rooms 

aYSdale in attic. Pleasant summer home, 
large porches, shady lawn. Shown by appoint- 
ment. Phone Scarsdale 896 M. 5,189, Outlook. 


Large, Airy 8-ROOM HOUSE 


with high ceilings. Conveniently located 
on the prettiest Avenue of the Village and 
only % mile from bathing beach. 131 8th 
Ave., SEACLIFF. Phone Glen Cove 292, 
WESTPORT On_Lake Champlain. 

FOR RENT, cottage, seven 


rooms, two baths. Best location. Address 


R. H. Stewart, 22 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











AKE CHAMPLAIN. For Rent, 
—Cottage, 6 rooms, furnished; south 
of Essex ; 1¢ acres land; beach. $175 season. 
E. W. LEANING, 100 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Rhode tsland 


TO RENT FOR SUMMER SEASON 
Weekapaug, R. I. 


“The Nest,” hear a bungalow with bed- 
room, sleeping-porch, bathroom, living-room 
with fireplace and divan, kitchen. Modern 
conveniences. Also large cottage, “Twin 
Gables,” for months of June ant July, has 
five bedrooms. For particulars apply to 

Mrs. M. H. Hapgood, 22 So. Marshall St.,Hartford, Conn. 








Gx or eight guests accommodated in 
comfortable private home in Litchtield 
Hills, Coun, Unsurpassed scenery, lake bath- 
ing, beautiful walks and drives. References 
required and given. Address 5,487, Outlook. 





FURNISHED ROOMS 


Double bedroom, small sitting-room, bath. 
Ideal location, facing Deal Lake, three blocks 
from ocean and boardwalk. Garage. Terms 
on application. References exchanged. 

403 Edgemont Drive, Loch Arbour, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Walpole, N. H. Private house, lovely lo- 
cality, all conveniences. 10 summer guests 
accepted. Seasonal fruits and vegetables, 
fresh eggs and milix. Mrs. Emma F. Bartlett. 


WANTED New York State,Orange 
Co., few people to board on 
farm ; bath, shady lawn, beautiful walks and 
scenery, quiet rest. 5,589, Outlook. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PARTNER wanted for the well-known 
Hotel Rumsey and Mineral Bath Resort at 
Westfield, N. (Nature’s cure for rheuma- 
tism, nervousness, and that run down condi- 
tion.) Apply in person. Terms $45,000, half 
interest, few thousand dollars down, balance 
10 per cent a year. Don’t delay! Get this 
quick. Chance to clear $20,000 year and more. 
6,763, Outlook. 


STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thon- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer. 
Troy. N.Y 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


SECRETARIES, sociat workers, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers, companions, Zovernesses, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 68 
Barnes 8t., Providence. 


HELP WANTED 


CAMP mother for summer camp of little 
boys. Personality, experience, education, 
socia! bockground, and a decided Jove for 
children are necessary. Address Camp 
Mother, 6,901, Outlook. 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Natiou-wide demand for high- 
salaried inen and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
youin touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for free book. 
“VOU BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite H-5842, Wash- 
ington, D.C 

NEW WONDERFUL SELLER. Cost 10c., 
profit $1.40, monograming autos. Lifetime 
opportunity. Free sampless MONOGRAM 
CO., B 119, Worcester, Mass. 


SALESMEN wanted. $10 daily easy. We 
start you in auto accessory business. No 
investment, no experience necessary. iX- 
clusive territory. Motor Products Co., 1760 
Lunt Ave., Chicago. 


TO those people of sterling character and 
reputation who are interested in making a 
very fair and considerable additional income 
in an entirely sound and legitimate way we 
offer a very reputable and attractive business 
proposition. We have a line of hosiery of the 
very best quality and latest style, which can 
be sold at attractive prices and good commis- 
sion to representatives. Will be backed up by 
the best of genuine service to the customer 
in order to secure repeat business. Repre- 
sentatives of middle age preferred. Refer- 
ences required and also given. La Sheen 
Silk Hosiery Co., 40 Clinton St., Newark, N.J. 

WANTED, by widow living alone, refined 
woman as working housekeeper. Must be well 
and able to cook. Another helper kept. Per- 
manent and attractive home to right person. 
6,872, Outlook. 

WANTED, at private hospital for mild 
mental and nervous diseases, educated un- 
married woman, not over thirty-five years 
old, not nurse or matron, now residing in 
eastern New England. Give education, ex- 
perience, and references. Wages $60 monthly 
and maintenance. Di. George H. Torney, 
300 South St., Brookline, Mass. 


WANTED—Elderly woman as housewife’s 
assistant ; light work, all conveniences. $35 
per month. References exchanged. 6,909, 
Outlook. 


WOMAN—Publishin 
nent sales position with executive future to 
offer woman of keen intelligence who has 
heretofore earned $50 or more a week. Pre- 
vious sales experience not necessary, experi- 
ence in educational work helpful. Refinement 
and determination essential for success. 
Traveling required—all transportation paid— 
liberal drawingaccount and commission basis. 
Write, stating age and qualifications, to 
B. E. Sparrow, 50 W 47th St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED _ 





























house has perma- 








Apartments 


furnished apartment to sublet for summer 





AMERICAN teacher desires position as 
housekeeper or supervisor of home for chil- 
dren. 6,880, Outlook. 

a a a companionable, competeut 

1 





months. 6 rooms, bath. elevator, telep 
Reasonable rental. References exchanged. 
E. Thompson, 824 St. Nicholas Ave.,New York, 





Moniana 


Two Camps in the Montana Badlands 
‘ Plenty of horseback riding. Just the place 
get back your health. 5,587, Outlook. 








A Mart of the Unusual 


gix labeled dahlias, mammoth, magnificent 
? varieties, for $2. A larger, cheaper collec- 
tion, labeled, 12 for $1. 15 unlabeled, $1. All 
postpaid. Mrs. B. D. Bailey, Litchfield, Coun. 








i woman wishes resident position 
as secretary-companion. Experienced trav- 
eler. 6,898, Outlook. 


COMPANION or tutor. Cornell méfical 
student desires summer position. Will travel. 
Excellent references. 6,912, Outlook. 


DARTMOUTH graduate, Harvard law 
student, desires summer position, preferably 
outdoor work. Qualified to drive, care for 
boats, do odd jobs; not afraid of hard work. 
6,911, Outlook. 


In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


EDUCATED woman, former army hostess, 
wishes position of trust. Experienced house- 
keeper, adaptable, cheerful, Joves and_under- 
stands children. Any location. Highest 
credentials. 6,916, Outlook. 

EFFICIENT, experienced teacher is open 
toengagement for scholastic year 1926-7, 
private school. Latin, English, history. First 
class refereuces. Address 6.914, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED tutor, teacher. Pennsy- 
vania graduate student. ‘l'raveling companion- 
ea aoe or year. Best references. 6,844, 

utlook. 


EXPERIENCED young teacher desires 
summer position as governess, teacher, or 
companion. Referenccs. 6,902, Outlook. 


LADY, university graduate, London, Paris, 
desires position companion or tutor, summer 
vacation. 6,910, Outlook. 


LONDON University, B.A., A.C.P. honors, 
requires coaching or tutoring work during 
summer. W., Box 1042, Winter Park, Fla. 


POSITION as companion or housekeeper 
by American middle aged woman. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 6,881, Outiook. 


REFINED, experienced nursery governess 
wishes position by May 15. 6,896, Outlook. 


SCHOOL teacher desires position as social 
secretary, companion, traveling companion, 
or governess. Duties to begin about June 8. 
6,907, Outlook. 


SOCIAL worker, 12 years’ executive ex- 
perience, would like position as superinten- 
ent in institution. 6,871, Outlook. 


SYMPATHETIC, successful teacher, or- 
ganizer, visitor, speaker, desires part time 
work. Fond of travel. No selling. Emma 
Wardle, 36S. Fifth St., Hudson, N. Y. 
*TEACHER of several years’ experience, 
with two years of college education, desires 
position as companion from July 1 to Septem- 
er 1. References exchanged. 6,899, Outlook. 


TEACHER wants position as traveling 
companion or governess. 6,847, Outlook. 


_ TRAINED woman, splendid ability in gain- 
ing love and respect of young people and 
children, supervision of home during parents’ 
absence or in community or church life. Best 
references. 6,895, Outlook. 


TUTOR and companion. Experienced 
Haverford graduate wauts summer position. 
Familiar with outdoor life. References. 6,875, 
Outlook. 


TUTORING by young college graduate for 
summer ; responsible position desired ; assist- 
aut instructor Middlebury College; refer- 
ences. Address 51 Hepburn, Middlebury, Vt. 


TUTORING, secretarial work, by young 
woman, experienced teacher having univer- 
sity degrees. Willtravel. 6,795, Outlook. 


TWO sisters, college girls, seek employ- 
ment in Eastern seashore locality. The right 
sort of position in camp or hotel considered 
for room and board. References exchanged. 
6,904, Outlook. 


WHO needs a superior-type, dependable 
woman in their home to fill position of trust 
and responsibility, one who is gentle, helpful, 
and willing? Successfully experienced in 
home management, sewing, care of children, 
accounts, etc. Free to go anywhere. 6,918, 
Outlook. 


WIDOW, Protestant, graduate nurse, 
daughter eight, desires position of trust for 
summer—nursing or household executive. 
6,903, Outlook. 


WOMAN. American, refined,well educated, 
would like entire charge of home. No objec- 
tin to children. 6,908, Outlook. 


WOULD like position as supervising house- 
keeper, nurse, or companion. Have had a 
number of years of experience. Write 
Christine N. Hecker, Belona, Va. 


YOUNG lady of travel experience and 
knowledge of French and Spanish will act as 
companion or tutor on trip abroad this sum- 
mer. 6,905, Outlook. 


YOUNG lady, 21, pianist, normal school 
—— in June, kindergarten experience, 

esires vacation position in private family. 
References. 6,913, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman to drive lady’s car and act 
as companion for summer months. Willing to 
travel. Box 672, Oyster Bay, L. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthiy allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


EXPERIENCED kindergartner wishes to 
supervise or ao well-established kin- 
dergarten. 6,810, Outlook. 


PERPLEXITY Bureau. Information and 
suggestion—literary, domestic, personal. No 
pons. , Anna Wildman, The Clinton, 

hiladelphia. 


GRADUATE nurse will care for three chil- 
dren between two and eleven in her home 
during the summer. Ideal home. Quiet town. 
References exchanged. 6,906, Outlook. 


MENTALLY defective children wanted to 
care for during the summer at my home in 
the hills of Maine. Try the effect of what a 
Maine summer with simple living and experi- 
enced, interested care willdo for them. De- 
fective speech a specialty. Only five accom- 
modated this season. Apply early. Those 
under six preferred 3,no objection to babies. 
Correspondence solicited. References ex- 
changed. Price $25 and up weekly, according 
to care needed. Address Box 27, Coopers 
Mills, Me. 

CASH paid for dental gold, false teeth, dis- 
carded jewelry. diamonds, platinum. Mail. 
Florida Gold Refining Co., 21 West Adams, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 














Butfalo Bill's Tomb 
},Denvers Mountain Parks} 





America’s Superb Vacation-land 
Plan to visit Rocky Mountain 
National Park, Mesa Verde 
National Park, the Glaciers, 
Denver's Mountain Parks, 
and 15 National Forests, with 
500 lakes, 6,000 miles of fishing 
streams. Hotels, resorts and 
cozy mountain cottages in the 
hills, at prices you. want to pay. 


Write for Colorado 


N Vacation Booklet 
MM that tells “Where to 


TOURIST Go, ” “What to See,” 


AND PUBLICITY and “How to Enjoy 


BUREAU Cool Colorado,” and 


Denver folder on “Cottages, 
poem § Camps and Guides. 


Coates 1543 17th St., Denver, Colo.) -— 

































REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct Ng makers. 
Patterns free. Any lous zth cut. $2.00 per Postage 


paid. NEWALL, 127 Stornoway, § + rome 











LITTLE “ADS” THAT REACH FAR 


The Outlook Classified columns are eare- 
fully guarded and closely read. The cir- 
culation of The Outlook is world-wide. 


ITS “WANTS” WILL FILL YOURS 


“What Does 
lara Laughl in 















Wise Tourist Takes 
Clara E.Laughlin’s 


SoYoure GoingToParis! 
SoYoure Going To ttaly! 
SoVovie Goinglo England! 


Rolfe 
sare 
cloth £5.00; leather 86.50 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
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By the Way 


— Turn of the Century, 1900-1904,” 
the first volume of Mark Sullivan’s 
“Our Times: The United States, 1900-1925,” 
reminds us that during the first four years 
of this century butter sold for twenty-five 
cents a pound; one pair of silk stockings a 
year were sold for each 2,000 of the popula- 
tion, while the ratio is one for six to-day; 
that hotel rooms were one dollar a day; 
that 40,000 Confederate soldiers and six out 
of nineteen lieutenant-generals were still 
alive; and that General Joe Wheeler and 
three United States Senators did not object 
to signing testimonials asserting that 
“Peruna is the best I have ever tried.” 


Classified advertisement from the New 
York “Evening Graphic:” 
“FORTY Nick Carter books, very good 
condition, for 22 cal. revolver, 5 or 6 
shooter. Write only. E. C East 
—— &t., city.” 
An apt pupil. 








We learn from the “New Yorker” of a 
new system that a large motion-picture 
publication has evolved for evicting bores. 
An office boy enters, advising the harassed 
editor that some important personage 
awaits him, and the bore, greatly impressed, 
arises hastily and departs. A short time 
ago this system completely collapsed. After 
a particularly trying half-hour in the com- 
pany of a visitor, the office boy was sum- 
moned in response to an agre2ed bell signal. 

“Senator Walsh, of Montana, is outside 
to see you, sir,” announced the youth. The 
bore departed and the editor resumed his 
work. 

Three-quarters of an hour later the office 
boy, whom the editor had not noticed was 
new, entered again. “Senator Walsh is still 
waiting, sir, and he says he can’t wait 
much longer either.” 


A little girl sniffed audibly as she walked 
into the dining-room, and said to her aunt, 
“T smell candy.” 

After receiving the object of her sniffing, 
she looked at the sweet morsel intently and 
said, “I did not fink that I could smell such 
a small piece.” 

Auntie took the hint. 


Radio listeners in Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia, report the hearing of a program 
broadcast by the Generali Electric Company 
in Schenectady, New York. The distance 
between the two places is 11,498 miles. This 
is believed to be the long-distance broad- 
cast record. 


Sign on the back of a ten-ton truck: “If 
you bump me, use your head!” 





“Punch” tells this one: 
Young Lady (after 
“There! My heel’s gone! 

me this evening.” 
Youth: “Oh, bother! 
spare parts?” 


a violent dance): 
That’s done for 


Don’t you carry 





Howard Brubaker writes: “What has 
become of the old-fashioned newspaper 
which discussed other matters besides the 
liquor question?” 


The high-water mark of gullibility among 
would-be motion-picture scenario writers 
was reached, we think, by one Ambrose 
Caboul, of San Francisco, California. He 
advertised for sale three of his movie plots 
in a Los Angeles magazine. Mrs. Evelyn 
Rosencrantz, serving a sentence in San 
Quentin Penitentiary, answered the adver- 
tisement, stating that she was an expert on 
scenarios and pictures and could give him 
valuable instruction in the marketing of his 
brain children. Caboul went to the prison 
to see her. Her story that she was there 
studying prison conditions seemed to con- 


vince him. Mr. Caboul now charges that 
the prisoner has obtained from him his en- 
tire fortune of $6,000 on her promise to 
bring him fame and money. 


A bishop was eating dinner with his host 
before the afternoon service at which he 
was to speak. He ate very little, explain- 
ing that it is not good for a preacher to 
eat heavily before a sermon. The house- 
wife could not attend the service, as she 
had the supper to prepare. When her hus- 
band came home, she said, “Well, how was 
he?” The husband, drawing a sigh, replied, 
“He might just as well of et.” 


——_— 


Despite the sneers of the super-perfect, 
the great art of eating with a knife is not 
lost in America. One one-hundred-per- 
center, observed on a Pennsylvania diner 
out of St. Louis, whose pockets bulged with 
oil contracts, did it with infinite dexterity, 
conveying semi-liquid morsels to his mouth 
without losing a drop. He also spurned 
napkin and finger-bowl. There was really 
no call for either. He had not mussed him- 
self up a bit. 


The Iowa man who secured legislation 
lengthening the sheets on hotel bedsteads, 
thereby comforting countless toes, still has 
work to do. He should get behind a Con- 
stitutional amendment to lengthen the 


berths in all Pullman sleeping-cars_ six 
inches. It will save a deal of hunching on 


the lengthy part of the human race in 


America. 


A little boy who is studying music told 
his mother his teacher wanted to know how 
many carrots there was in a bushel. His 
mother was surprised that a music teacher 
should ask a question like that, so she 
asked her why. The teacher looked puzzled, 
and finally said, ‘Oh, I asked him how 
many beats there are in a measure.” 


—_— 


On the last day of school prizes were 
distributed. When one little boy returned 
home, his mother was entertaining callers. 

“Well, my bey,” said one of the callers, 
“did you get a prize?” 

“No; but I got horrible mention,” replied 
the boy. 





Radio Station WEAF and its allied sta- 
tions throughout the country keep a check- 
up on the letters received concerning their 
various broadcast features. The most pop- 
ular entertainers, in the order named, are 
Ipana Troubadors, The Vikings, the Gold 
Dust Twins, the Atwater Kent Radio Hour, 
Shinola Merrymakers, Silvertown Cord 
Orchestra, Cliquot Club Eskimos, the Ever- 
ready Hour, the Capitol Theatre Sunday 
night program, and the Shakespearean 
Players. It will be noted that jazz far out- 
ranks the classical offerings in popularity. 


“There are two sides to every question,” 
proclaimed the sage. “Yes,” said the fool, 
“and there are two sides to a sheet of fly- 
paper, but it makes a difference to the fly 
which side he chooses.” 


A subscriber writes: Recently we stood 
at the door of our country house waiting 
for our car. “Ah, look!” exclaimed my 
friend; “the trees are leaving.” 

“What can we do to keep them?” I said. 

“IT don’t know, unless we take away their 
trunks,” was the answer. 


In the best Southern manner, according 
to the Richmond “Christian Advocate:” “Do 
you mean to say that I am a liar?” “I 
hope that I could not do so ungentlemanly 
a thing; but I see you catch my idea.” 


Answer to last week’s anagram: “Scrape,” 
“capers,” “pacers,” “Casper,” “escarp,” 


“spacer,” ‘‘crapes.” 


In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 
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Free for All 


«¢ Manifest and Deliberate 
Unfairness ”’ 


WAS interested to read, in your issue 

of April 28, the article on our strike 
situation here, entitled “When a Peaceful 
Strike Is Not Peaceful.” I was also much 
interested in your reference to our recent 
letter to you. 

As I read your last article I could not 
help feeling that this time I would waste a 
two-cent postage-stamp to complain, not 
that legitimate workers have not been per- 
mitted to work—one of the statements in 
our first letter—but that legitimate readers 
of your once-estimable publication cannot 
be heard and given a fair show in matters 
that vitally affect them. I cannot help re- 
calling a line in Kipling’s “If” to the effect 
that “If you can stand to hear your words 
twisted,” etc. 

Seriously, however, your attitude on this 
whole question out here, your manifest and 
deliberate unfairness, your action in snap- 
ping a sentence or two from some other 
publication without the foregoing or subse- 
quent text in order to attain at least a 
“parlor pink” color to your articles, makes 
us think rather of the license of the press 
than its freedom. 

We can’t strike back. When you make 
a misstatement, we must submit, because 
you have the printer’s ink and the circula- 
tion, and lack the intent to be fair. There- 
fore we are as helpless in dealing with a 
publication of your ilk as you allege the 
strikers in Passaic to be. You hold the club 
of public opinion, and if the Passaic police 
had actually wielded night-sticks as un- 
fairly as you have this club then, indeed, 
would this be a sad place and State in 
which to live. 

GEORGE S. ALDOUS, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Information. 
Passaic Chamber of Commerce, 
Passaic, New Jersey. 


[In the editorial comment to which Mr. 
Aldous refers we printed verbatim the 
strongest statement from his circular letter 
explicitly charging the strikers with intimi- 
dation, injury of property, and interference 
with the right of people to work. What 
more we could have done without quoting 
Mr. Aldous’s letter-in full we do not see. 
We have been careful to get the points of 
view of both sides in this strike. One rea- 
son why it has not been settled is that a 
statement of both sides such as we have 
tried to give is regarded in influential quar- 
ters as proof of “manifest and deliberate 
unfairness.”"—-THE EpIrTors.] 


The Only Child 


AS a parent and a biologist, I have been 
interested in the question of “Mother- 
hood in a Democracy” as presented by Mrs. 
Cartland, on the one side, and Mrs. (or 
Miss) Oakley, on the other. 

The argument that geniuses are more 
common in the latest born of large families 
sounds like the engineer Redfield, who tried 
to break into the field of biology a few 
years ago with a book in which he sup- 
ported Lamarck’s theory of the inheri- 
tance of acquired characters. His argu- 
ment was plausible as far as it went, but 
it was based on few and poor statistics and 
really proved nothing. I agree with Mrs. 
Oakley that the number of children has 
nothing to do with genius. 

One point seems to have been overlooked 
by both women, and that is the value in the 
training of the child of having other chil- 
dren in the family. To a very large extent 
ss discipline one another as they grow 
ae children have been known who 

cre exceptionally bright and well edu- 
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Economy 
Rigid Conduit 


Flexsteel & 
: Ovalflex 
Pliant Armored 

Metallic Conduit 





















Metal Molding 


A surface raceway 
for wiring 


Outlet and Switch 
Boxes 


Properly designed 
for every service 
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“Te CONDUITS that 
guard the wiring sys- 
tems throughout your 
new electrical dwelling are 
the arteries of your home. 
They must insure absolute 
freedom from the effects of 
corrosion, moisture, friction 
and the gnawing of rodents. 


The planning must be done 
now—before you build. Event- 
ually these arteries will be 
hidden behind the walls and if 
they fail, comforting light 
and convenient service appli- 
ances won’t bring the pleasure 
you anticipate. Neither will 
the home appreciate in value 
as time goes on. 


Would you like to know 
more about safe, perma- 
nent wiring materials 
made by the largest or- 
ganization of its kind in 
the world? “Better Wir- 
ing for Better Lighting”, 
an interesting book will 
tell you things you ought 
to know. A free copy 
will come by return mail 
if you ask for it. 


1672 Fulton Bidg. 
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